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S/ 8 MILE TRAINING TRACK—STARTING GATE—TURN-OUT PADDOCKS—EXPERIENCED PER 
SONNEL. Rates on request. Inquiries to MICHAEL WETTACH or Mrs. Thomas Miller, MERRY 
LAND FARM, HYDES, MARYLAND Area code 301 Phone 592-2951 Broodmares , yearlings , Ziorsed 


in-training for sale at the farm . 
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Idolater gr. 1957 Prince Dare b. 1950 

*Mahmoud-lrisen *Princequillo-Penny Dare 

WOODLAWN FARM 

375 acre Woodlawn Farm is among the outstanding Thoroughbred 
farms in Maryland and offers complete and expert services to the 
HORSEMAN and BREEDER. This fertile farm is located just three 
miles from Ellicott City—nine miles from Laurel . It offers these out¬ 
standing facilities -• 


• Yearlings broken & trained 


• Broodmares boarded 

• Maternity ward 

• Race horses legged up & treated 

• Ample green pastures with water 

• Fresh feed ground daily 

• Cool training barn 


• Mile training track 

• Vg mile indoor training track 

• Spacious box stalls 

• Competent veterinary services 

• Experienced grooms 

and exercise boys 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★*★★★********************************* 


IDOLATER 


is impressed with his first crop 
of foals. They are strong, well- 
built, alert. 


HORSEMEN 


are impressed too. IDOLATER’S 
book for 1963 was full. 


applications now being considered for 1964. 
IDOLATER, gr. 1 957 by *MAHMOUD-IRISEN 
property of a syndicate 

WOODLAWN FARM 

address inquiries to: 

C. OLIVER GOLDSMITH Ellicott city. Md. 

Ho. 5-1424 

MONTI W. SIMS. MGR. 
HO. 5-0538 
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3RD ANNUAL EASTERN FALL YEARLING SALE- 


■-• - 

OVER 

SELECTED 


* 90 * 

YEARLING 

HEAD 



PURCHASED AT THE 1961 SALE 



SALE TO BE HELD 
FRIDAY, SEPT. 27TH 7:30 P.M. 

TIMONIUM FAIR GROUNDS, TIMONIUM. MD. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND FURTHER INFORMATION: 

THE MARYLAND HORSE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BOX 4, TIMONIUM, MARYLAND 
PHONE: CLEARBROOK 2-2100 
OR 

FASIG-TIPTON COMPANY, INC. 

HUMPHREY S. FINNEY, PRES. 3 East 48th Street, New York, New York 10017 

JOHN M. S. FINNEY. GEN. MGR. MUrray Hill 8-1897 


V.. 


J 
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^Announcing 3or Syndication! 

JOHN WILLIAM 


dark bay 1957 

Johns Joy — Yelaine — Polynesian 


STAKES WINNER OF 12 RAGES AND $250,000 



eooQOQQCoooooooo; 


equaled track record at Arlington Park; broke track 
record at Santa Anita 


by Johns Joy —twice leading sire of 2-year- 
old winners; currently leading general sire 
list in number of winners and number of 
races won 


defeated such outstanding horses as KELSO, T.V. 
LARK, BEAU PURPLE, VENETIAN WAY, CONESTO¬ 
GA, TOMPION, WISE SHIP, PIED D’ OR, YORK- 
TOWN, FRANCIS S, CALL THE WITNESS, etc. 


1964 STUD FEE—$750.—LIVE FOAL 


dtasicUyHf at incfttUied. ta 

GLADE VALLEY FARM ROBERT A. LEONARD, D.V.M. 


Yinewood 5-2371 
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Second cdnnual 


FALL SALE 

HORSES OF RACING AGE, YEARLINGS, 
WEANLINGS, BROODMARES, STALLIONS 

AND DISPERSALS 

October 10 & II, 1963 


(Entry fee $50) 
TIMONIUM FAIR GROUNDS 



National 

Horse Sales 

INCORPORATED 

THOMAS R. O’FARRELL 

President and General Manager 

JANON FISHER, JR. 

Secretary 

15 COURT STREET 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
AREA CODE 301-848-7474 

August, 1963 


TIMONIUM, MARYLAND 

Closing 

Entry 

Date- 

August 

20th 
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and winning 


Five starters to date (August 9)—all five were fillies. 

Martinetta (pictured above) won her first start at Garden State, beating fillies 
by *Ambiorix, Olympia, John's Joy, etc. Luscious Lois won her first start at 
Rockingham. Gertrude Q. won at Marlboro. Cindy’s Rule placed at Monmouth 
and Aqueduct. Luey Miss finished third in her first start at Monmouth and 
then came back to finish second, beaten a head, at Atlantic City. 

THESE FIVE FILLIES ARE HIS ONLY FOALS TO RACE 

Martins Rullah, b. 1955, *Nasru!lah—Shy Katie by Roman 

property of a syndicate 


GLADE VALLEY FARM 


R. A. Leonard, D.V.M. Walkersville, Md. 
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Pimlico’s Fall 1963 Fund Program 


TWO-YEAR-OLD DIVISION Purses totaling $38,500 

Purse $20,000 added THE PIMLICO BREEDER’S STAKES—For two-year-olds foaled in 
Maryland One Mile and a Sixteenth 

Purse $ 7,500 Two-year-olds foaled in Maryland. For nonwinners of a sweepstakes 

since October 1. Six Furlongs. 

Purse $ 6,000 Two-year-olds foaled in Maryland. For nonwinners of two races 

other than maiden or claiming One Mile and a Sixteenth 

Purse $ 5,000 Two-year-olds foaled in Maryland. For nonwinners of $3,275. 

Six Furlongs. 


THREE-YEAR-OLD DIVISION Purses totaling $15,000 

Purse $10,000 Overnight Handicap for three-year-olds foaled in Maryland. 

One Mile and a Sixteenth 

Purse $ 5,000 Three-year-olds foaled in Maryland. Produce of mares served in 

Maryland. For nonwinners of a race other than maiden or claiming. 

One Mile (turf) 


THREE-YEAR-OLDS AND UP DIVISION 


Purses totaling $44,500 


Purse $25,000 added 


THE JENNINGS HANDICAP—For three-year-olds and upward foaled 
in Maryland. One Mile and a Sixteenth 


Purse $ 6,000 


Purse $ 6,000 


Three-year-olds and up foaled in Maryland. Claiming price $10,000- 
$8,000. One Mile (turf) 

Three-year-olds and up foaled in Maryland. Produce of mares served 
in Maryland. For nonwinners of $3,250 in 1963. Six Furlongs 


Purse $ 7,500 Fillies and mares, three-year-olds and up foaled in Maryland. For 

nonwinners of a Sweepstakes in 1962 and 1963. (If this race fails to 
fill by normal time of closing, it will be opened to colts, geldings, 
and horses.) Six Furlongs 

i *■' 

Total Maryland Fund Purse distribution will be $98,000 exclusive of 
breeder and stallion bonuses. (Breeder bonus: sum equivalent to 10 per 
cent of gross purse; stallion bonus: sum equivalent to 5 per cent of gross 
purse.) This program does NOT include previously existing Maryland-bred 
races which will be continued on a three-a-week basis. Also continuing un¬ 
changed are the previously existing breeder bonuses awarded the breeders 
of the winners of open races. 
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CONFIDENTIALLY SPEAKING 


by Nancy Boyce 



“You made a fortune in real estate, didn’t you? And how much black type 

did your grandmother have?” 
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The 1963 Sporting Calendar 


Maryland Mile Tracks 


Track Date 

Laurel .July 29 through August 24 

(24 days) 

Bowie.October 15 through October 28 

(12 days) 

Laurel.October 29 through November 11 

(12 days) 

Pimlico.November 13 through December 14 

(28 days) 


Half-Mile Tracks 


Timonium.August 26 through September 21 

(24 days) 

Hagerstown.September 23 through October 12 

(18 days) 


Out-of-State Tracks 


Atlantic City.August 5 through October 1 

(50 days) 

Garden State.October 5 through November 9 


(26 days; no racing Mondays) 


Harness Tracks 


Ocean Downs.July 12 through August 17 

(32 nights) 

Rosecroft.Eight nights, to be announced 


Horse and Pony Shows 

Nottingham Saddle Club, White Marsh, August 11. 

PRINCE GEORGES DEMOCRATIC CLUB PONY 
& HORSE SHOW, August 11-12. 

REHOBOTH BEACH PTA, August 17. 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY FAIR PONY & HORSE 
SHOW, August 23-24. 



POTOMAC PONY CLUB HORSE SHOW, August 

25. 

Iron Bridge Hunt Jr. & Family, Burtonsville, Sept. 2. 

MILFORD LIONS CLUB, September 7. 

St. John’s Horse & Pony Show, Sept. 14, Green 
Spring Hounds Show Grounds. 

MT. AIRY LIONS CLUB PONY & HORSE 
SHOW, September 15. 

MARLBOROUGH HUNT CLUB PONY & HORSE 
SHOW, September 22-23. 

HOWARD COUNTY HUNT CLUB PONY & 
HORSE SHOW, September 28-29. (Sept. 28 pony 
hunters and jumpers. Sept. 29 juniors and regular 
jumpers.) 

BIT & SPUR RIDING CLUB PONY & HORSE 
SHOW, October 5-6. 

Green Spring Hunter Show, Green Spring Valley 
Kennels, Mantua Mill Rd., Glyndon, Md. 9 A.M., 
October 12. 

Shows listed above in CAPITAL letters are those 
which belong to the Association of Maryland Horse 
Shows. 


The Cover Picture 

The 8-year-old stallion Martins Rullah 
is rapidly developing into one of the na¬ 
tion’s most promising freshmen sires. 
Through August 9, he had five starters 
from his first crop and three of them 
were winners—two winning first time out. 
The two nonwinners had finished in the 
money at Aqueduct, Monmouth Park and 
Atlantic City. Winners from Martins Rul- 
lah’s first crop were Martinetta (victorious 
at Monmouth in her only start), Luscious 
Lois (winner at Rockingham in her only 
start) and Gertrude Q (winner of non¬ 
claiming race at Marlboro). His placed 
starters were Cindy’s Rule (second at 
Monmouth and third at Aqueduct) and 
Luey Miss (third at Monmouth in her 
first start and second at Atlantic City in 
her second start). Through August 9, no 
colts by Martins Rullah had started, al¬ 
though seven of his fifteen foals are colts. 
Martins Rullah, owned by a syndicate, 
stands at the Glade Valley Farm near 
Walkersville, Md. The cover picture was 
taken by Ed Ewing. 
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A Message 


From 


The President 


Bruce S. Campbell, president of the Mary¬ 
land Horse Breeders’ Association, is convinced 
that Maryland breeders can improve the quality 
of their Thoroughbred production to the point 
tv here the rewards are at least self-satisfying 
and perhaps even profitable. His advice in at¬ 
taining this goal follows• 

There is no doubt in my mind that persons 
starting out in the Thoroughbred breeding busi¬ 
ness would be better off if they used more dis¬ 
cretion and planning in the acquisition of their 
broodmare band. 

Too many times a man commences to breed 
horses using a gift mare as the nucleus of his 
breeding operation. He spends nothing (or vir¬ 
tually nothing) to acquire a poorly bred mare 
and ten years later moans that he has lost X 
number of dollars in the breeding business and 
that the game is only for those who can afford 
to take a financial beating. 

From a business standpoint, this man showed 
no judgment, and the failure of his breeding 
operation could have been predicted from the 
outset. 

To me it’s only common sense that to manu¬ 
facture a money-making product the manufac¬ 
turer must acquire good tools for his factory. 
Mares are the tools used by the horse breeder. 
Cheap mares are bad tools. Bad tools produce 
inferior products. 

A man starting out in the Thoroughbred 
breeding business should analyze his financial 
situation before he commences to acquire stock. 

If he can afford to invest X number of dol- 

August, 1963 



Jerry Prutkoff 

Bruce S. Campbell 


lars in the program, he should allocate at least 
one-half of this total to the purchase of his 
mare or mares. 

Now that the fall sales are drawing closer, 
I would like to urge Marylanders to go out to 
these auctions and examine the stock which 
will be offered. Shop the sales with an eye to 
improvement in quality. Quantity at the expense 
of quality is a straight road to failure. 

There are many knowledgeable horsemen in 
Maryland who are only too glad to help the 
beginner in appraising a sales catalogue. And, 
of course, the office of the Maryland Horse 
Breeders’ Association is always eager to be of 
assistance. 

In closing, let me point out that the purchase 
of a broodmare is like the purchase of ma¬ 
chinery for a plant. The mare can be depreciated 
for tax purposes each year, and, as a general 
rule, her total cost is written off when she 
reaches the age of 12. 

Just like any other business, Thoroughbred 
breeding requires intelligent planning and de¬ 
velopment. 

It can be successful, and it should be enjoy¬ 
able. But no one has fun when the product 
isn’t worth the effort. 

I urge Maryland breeders to go out and buy 
mares. But be discriminating. Be choosy. In¬ 
vestigate before you bid. Don’t buy somebody 
else’s trash. Let’s make Maryland the home of 
quality and "Maryland-bred” the trademark of 
class. 
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An Editorial 


Maryland Is 


Marylanders aren’t accustomed to being the 
leaders in a national trend, but there can be no 
doubt that other States are now attempting to 
duplicate the legislation which was passed in 
Annapolis in 1962. 

The first State to acquire a law patterned 
after the Maryland program was Florida. 

And now, in West Virginia, the State is pay¬ 
ing a bonus to West Virginia residents if they 
are "associated” with the winning horse in all 
races. 

Additionally, inquiries concerning Maryland’s 
House Bill 106 have been received by the Mary¬ 
land Horse Breeders’ Association from tracks 
and/or horsemen’s organizations in New Jer¬ 
sey, New York, Alberta (Canada), Virginia, 
Connecticut and Florida. 

With many of these horse people, their hopes 
of obtaining comparable legislation are remote. 

The truth of the matter is that few State 
Legislatures are as well-informed about racing 
as is ours here in Maryland. In some nearby 
States, the members of the Legislature have little 
concern for the Thoroughbred industry. All that 
they ask is that it continue to produce revenue 
for the State. 

The Maryland Legislature, on the other hand, 
saw a way to improve Maryland’s racing indus¬ 
try, and it followed this course even though the 
path was completely uncharted. 

Maryland became the leader, and now other 
States are attempting to follow our trail. 

During the last session of the Florida Legis¬ 
lature, a bill was passed which will produce for 
horsemen nearly $1,000,000 in additional purse 
money. 

The Maryland picture was explained to the 
Florida legislators time and time again. With 
former Marylander Joseph M. O’Farrell at the 
helm, Florida’s horsemen convinced their Legis¬ 
lature that the Maryland plan was worth imi¬ 
tating. 

West Virginia, meanwhile, has a new law en¬ 
acted by the last session of the Legislature which 
provides a bonus of 10 per cent of the purse 
to the owner of the winning horse, the breeder 
of the winning horse and the owner of the stal¬ 
lion who sired the winning horse, provided all 
meet the West Virginia residency requirements. 
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Being Copied 


These requirements stipulate that the owner 
must be a resident at the time of winning, the 
breeder a resident at the time the winner was 
foaled and the stallion owner a resident at time 
of service. 

It is not necessary that the winning horse be 
foaled in West Virginia for the breeder to re¬ 
ceive the award. 

The bonuses will be paid directly to the 
horsemen by the State from money accumulated 
by the State from uncashed mutuel tickets at 
West Virginia tracks. 

And now from New Hampshire comes this 
statement by Max White, president of the New 
England division of the Horsemen’s Benevolent 
and Protective Association: 

"The time has come when I think the States 
in these parts should take a long look at the 
racing picture. The situation is becoming quite 
grave, especially in the shortage of horses. 

"The States have a big investment in racing, 
and if they want to protect it, they had better 
start paying a little more attention to the 
problems. 

"I think we definitely need some help from 
the State in the form of percentage to be ear¬ 
marked for purses. 

"In all the New England States where there 
is racing, at least half of one per cent of the 
State’s share should be set aside to be used only 
for purse money. . . . Right now, all through 
New England there is a serious shortage of 
horses. 

"... Other States have already become aware 
of this problem and have designated a percent¬ 
age of the handle, in some way, for purses. 

"Like Maryland. An extra amount was set up 
for horses bred in Maryland. Fellows with Mary- 
land-breds have a shot to earn a lot of money 
and will remain there. . . .” 

Mr. White in New England and Mr. O’Farrell 
in Florida are not the only persons citing Mary¬ 
land as a leader. 

The New Jersey breeders and the management 
of one New Jersey track have contacted the 
M.H.B.A. office for details on the Maryland pro¬ 
gram while asking (rhetorically, perhaps) how 
House Bill 106 might be adapted to New Jer¬ 
sey’s requirements. 

The Maryland Horse 




And probably nothing whets the appetite of 
New Jersey breeders more than to see their 
Maryland-breds winning in Maryland. 

This happened last May when Raritan Valley 
won the $20,000-added Maryland Derby at 
Laurel. Although Raritan Valley is owned by 
Mr. and Mrs. Anderson Fowler of Peapack, 
New Jersey, the colt is a Maryland-bred, having 
been foaled at Senator and Mrs. Daniel B. 
Brewsters Worthington Farm. 

More recently, Mr. and Mrs. D. A. Werblin’s 
Time Step (a son of Native Dancer) won a 
Fund race at Laurel. The Werblins are from 
Elberon, New Jersey. 

Excerpts from some of the letters received by 
the M.H.B.A. follow: 

L. P. Bromham, commissioner-secretary of the 
Alberta Racing Commission, writes: "I should 
like to thank you, very much, for your letter 
of the 11th inst. and the complete and detailed 
information you have provided in connection 
with the support which is provided the Thor¬ 
oughbred horse breeding industry in your State. 

'This information will be most helpful to this 
Commission in its handling of the question in 
this Province.” 

John E. O’Brien, a director of the New Eng¬ 
land Thoroughbred Breeders Association, writes: 
”... we have been following very closely what 
you have accomplished in Maryland, and we 
are quite interested in more details.” 

Mrs. A. Dandrige Kennedy, field secretary of 
the Virginia Thoroughbred Association, writes: 
"With the increase in revenue from the State of 
Maryland, we find many of our Virginia breed¬ 
ers are interested in obtaining more details. ...” 

The truth is that every alert racing organiza¬ 
tion in the country is aware and envious of 
Maryland’s House Bill 106. 

Expansion of the State’s breeding industry is 
inevitable. The quality of racing at Maryland 
tracks has improved and will continue to im¬ 
prove. 

House Bill 106—which, in simplest terms, 
raised the pari-mutuel take by one per cent, al¬ 
locating two-thirds to general purse distribution 
and one-third to Maryland-bred races and breed¬ 
er bonuses—has revitalized a struggling, if not 
moribund, industry. 

We here in Maryland who are so vitally con¬ 
cerned with the welfare of the Thoroughbred 
industry should never forget the breeders, own¬ 
ers, trainers and legislators who made this dream 
a reality. 

Our thanks go again to the Maryland Legis¬ 
lature of 1962 and to Governor J. Millard Tawes 
who signed that bill into law.—SNOWDEN 
CARTER. 
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Letter 
To The 
Editor 

(The following letter from Mr. Henderson was 
occasioned by an article in the July issue of The 
Maryland Horse on Sagamore Farm. Sagamore's 
cat patrol got Mr. Henderson to reminiscing.) 

In the doldrum days of the thirties rats ran 
rampant over the Timberlake farm not far from 
Charles Town and the Maryland border, where 
polo ponies were in the making. 

Neighbor George who engraved tombstones 
while his wife tended their chicken farm in¬ 
sisted—"You need one of our cats.” In a twin¬ 
kling they appeared with a half-grown kitten, 
not much larger than the roistering rodents. 
Fears for its survival were met by vehement 
remonstrances—"This is no ordinary kitten, she 
is one of the three-minute cats from up in the 
mountains to the west where the folks pit cats 
against rats, the while they taste their sippin’ 
likor. They were most encouraging. 

Smut (she was motley colored) proved her¬ 
self almost at once. The busiest bloke on the 
farm. In action she was lightning, landing on 
the back of a victim to clench her jaws in the 
neck—never a contest. 

Her progeny populated the neighborhood 
along the Opequon Creek, for she was lightning 
in her marital relations—impressive on all 
counts. Our faith was established. 

Another war and many other changes. Then, 
six years ago this old shack, which in the days 
of cotton-pickin’ mules had been a smithy, 
entered our life, and was rat-infested. We 
organized our forces. Mike is the sixth genera¬ 
tion born on the place. Today, there are no 
rats. On his recent birthday he was promoted 
to provost-sergeant. Sgt. Mike takes his duties 
seriously. Not only are there no rodents or 
snakes, but wandering visitors are screened. 
Armadillos, possums, skunks are diplomatically 
moved on. Inquisitive cats and dogs are given 
scant shrift. His sensible companionship is 
highly prized. 

Besides, we are in good company, Mr. Van¬ 
derbilt! 

(signed) Don Henderson 
St. Joseph 
Louisiana 
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Mrs. Odom surveys her new training track. 


T HE wind of change is blowing a gale in Cecil 
County. 

While heretofore the fastest-moving commod¬ 
ity in the county seat of Elkton was marriage 
licenses, the time is rapidly approaching when 
the Thoroughbred horse could become Cecil’s 
leading product. 

This is not to say that television and movie 
script writers won’t continue to have young 
couples running off to get married in Elkton 
(where the average justice of the peace can 
hitch up a team faster than Reno can unharness 
one) but the local Chamber of Commerce has 
plenty to work with if and when it chooses to 
promote the burgeoning Thoroughbred industry. 

All that is required is a top selling job, ci la 
Ocala, Florida. 

Until the Chesapeake Bay bridge was com¬ 
pleted a few years ago, the quaint country 
around Chesapeake City was familiar territory to 
many travelers en route to Ocean City’s sea, 
sand and sun. The route is still a favorite with 
those afflicted with acrophobia, who sooner 
would hazard the height of the bridge over the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal than the mas¬ 
sive span over the bay. 

The purchase of local farmland and the con¬ 
struction of barns and tracks has been going 
on in a quiet way for several years, but this 
summer the roar of bulldozers and the pounding 
of hammers is making itself heard. 

William duPont, Jr.’s 1,000-acre Foxcatcher 
Farm at Fair Hill long has reigned as Cecil 
County’s premier refuge of the Thoroughbred. 
Few are the devotees of the jumping horse who 
have not heard of Fair Hill’s infamous "Chi¬ 
nese Wall.” Indeed the brush and timber courses 
of Mr. duPont’s masterfully constructed track 
are among the most exacting a Thoroughbred 
can be put to. 
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Things Are Happening 

Photographs by 


But Foxcatcher is not a nursery. 

The breeding farms lie to the shore side of 
Route 40. 

A visit to the Chesapeake City area is a reve¬ 
lation, for few realize the tremendous expansion 
that has been made in so short a time. Nowhere 
will one find more enthusiasm for the Mary¬ 
land-Bred Fund Program which sets aside some 
$500,000 in purses and breeders awards for 
home-breds every year. 

Perhaps this statement is not quite true, for 
they talk a pretty good game most any place 
you meet up with a Maryland breeder. A marked 
difference—notably absent in many farm clus¬ 
ters throughout the State—hits you right in 
the eye when you travel to Chesapeake City: 
these people are putting their money where 
their mouths are! 

The breeder that pioneered this territory is 
Mrs. Richard C. duPont, whose well-appointed 
Woodstock Farm dominates the countryside. 

Now, the man who talks a good game will 
shout: "It’s easy to go all-out when you’ve got 
a million-dollar horse on the track working for 
you.” 

But this loudmouth has missed the point com¬ 
pletely. He is probably the same fellow who 
screamed to the high heavens last year when 
Rigan McKinney made some rather pointed ob¬ 
servations concerning the caliber of Maryland’s 
broodmares. He grew indignant when McKin¬ 
ney referred to worthless producers as "trash.” 
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The Maryland Stallion Station's stud barn. 


In Cecil County — By Joe B. Hickey, Jr. 

Peter Winants 


But having vented his spleen on the author of 
the allegedly derogatory remarks, and on the 
writer who quoted them, and on the editor who 
printed them, he quickly turned his attention 
toward bumming a service for his trashy mare. 

Penny-wise and pound-foolish, the thin- 
skinned, verbose gent is lost in the shuffle. And 
the Maryland-Bred Race Fund will surely hasten 
his demise. 

House Bill 106 fattened the kitty, but more 
importantly, it geared up the competition, and 
woe be to the breeder who doesn’t adjust his 
compass and cull his mares accordingly. 

While it is true that nothing breeds enthu¬ 
siasm faster than a top horse, it is also fact that 
Mrs. duPont’s good fortune with Kelso has been 
the spark that ignited the desire to "get with it." 
The mistress of Woodstock has the contagious 
form of enthusiasm and it has spread freely 
throughout her section of the country. 

With Kelso’s rise to fame came a new neigh¬ 
bor to Woodstock. Leonard P. Sasso, Pittsburgh 
mining magnate, built a new farm on the prop¬ 
erty adjoining Mrs. duPont’s place. Sasso, who 
paid $80,000 for Globemaster as a yearling and 
later saw him become a rare bargain, went to 
the well again this summer when he paid 
$85,000 at Keeneland for a son of Swaps—*Blue 
Star II, by Blue Peter. 

And now, right across the road from the du- 
Pont and Sasso properties, E. P. Taylor is to be¬ 
gin construction of a first-class training center 
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Fred Comyn holds foal from Pied d’Or’s first crop. 


as soon as crops are harvested on the 800-acre 
tract. In addition to the barns, a one-mile train¬ 
ing track will be built. 

What is the significance of Taylors building 
a training center (presumably he later will raise 
horses there, too) in Chesapeake City? 

To answer this question, one must know some¬ 
thing of the man himself. 

Edward Plunket Taylor, 62, is not only the 
guiding genius of Canadian racing—and its 
most successful patron—but also the most in¬ 
fluential man in the Dominion. 

He and three partners control the Argus Cor¬ 
poration whose total sales last year amounted 
to almost 2 billion dollars, about one-twentieth 
of Canadas gross national product. Highly di¬ 
versified, Argus extends in many directions: 
Massey-Ferguson (farm machinery), Canadian 
Breweries (Carlings), the worlds largest brew¬ 
er of beer and ale; 350 Dominion Stores, Can¬ 
adas largest supermarket chain; Dominion Tar 
and Chemical Co.; gold and iron mines, a satel- 
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lite city, shopping centers, plywood and lumber 
mills, and Canada’s largest radio station. 

Taylor also owns Lyford Cay, in the Bahamas, 
probably the world’s plushiest vacation resort, 
600-acre Windfields Farm in suburban Toronto, 
and the 1,700-acre National Stud Farm. 

The head of The Jockey Club, Ltd., Taylor 
has been America’s leading breeder in races won 
for the past three years. Horses bred by him won 
267 races in I960, 265 in 1961 and 263 last 
year. 

While he has done quite well by racing, Tay¬ 
lor has met his Turf obligations head-on. He 
is the man who put Canadian racing on the 
map. Ten years ago, after studying the weak¬ 
nesses of Canadian racing, he settled on a solu¬ 
tion: buy up Ontario’s seven rundown tracks, 
dismantle five, rebuild two and erect $13 million 
Woodbine. Similar strategy—consolidation— 
has long been advocated here in Maryland. 

With these facts before the reader, the sig- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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THE MARYLAND STALLION STATION 

(Property of Mr. and Mrs. George P. Odom) 

Box 93, Chesapeake City, Md. 

The new Maryland Stallion Station offers an outstanding opportunity for breed¬ 
ers wishing to book mares to top stallions. At the present time there is a 4-stall 
stallion barn and excellent facilities for boarding mares. 

Experienced personnel will handle all phases of the operation and there is a 
veterinarian on the farm at all times. 

The entire plant has been newly built and the pastures have not been used 
previously by horses. 

At Stud 


PIED d'OR 

(Property of a Syndicate) 
b. h., 1957 

*Nasrullah-Two Lea, by Bull Lea 
1964 Fee $1,500 Live Foal 

First crop are foals of 1963 


QUILLSO 

(Property of Mrs. Richard C. duPont) 
b. h„ 1960 

*Princequillo-Maid of Flight, 
by Count Fleet 
1964 Fee $500 Live Foal 
Half-brother to KELSO 


NAIL 

(Property of George P. Odom) 
gr. h„ 1953 

*Nirgal-No Strings, by Occupation 
1964 Fee $500 Live Foal 

Half-brother to GLOBEMASTER 

Inquiries to Fred Comyn, Manager, Tel.: (Area Code 301) fgjj ”1 

August, 1963 
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Cyane To Stand In Maryland 


Maryland’s Thoroughbred breeding industry 
received a tremendous boost last month with 
the announcement that Cyane will make the 
1964 season at Henry S. Clark’s Bowling Brook 
Farm in Middleburg, Md. 

Owned throughout his racing career by Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry W. Lunger, Cyane was among 
the best of an excellent crop of 2-year-olds in 
1961. 

He was described at that time by Mr. Clark 
as ’'the best 2-year-old I’ve ever trained”—and 
it goes without saying that Henry Clark has 
indeed trained some good ones. 

Cyane’s greatest triumph came in the 1961 
running of the Futurity. Only five horses were 
in the race, but they were the best in the East. 

Sir Gaylord went off even-money favorite. 

From the top of the stretch it was a three- 
horse race — Jaipur, Sir Gaylord and Cyane. 
Cyane got to the front in the final yards, win¬ 
ning by a neck from Jaipur who was a head in 
front of Sir Gaylord. It was six lengths back to 
Green Ticket, about a dozen more to Jake. 

A week after this brilliant performance, Cy¬ 


ane was sidelined with a hairline fracture of the 
right fore ankle. 

The colt came back to win a stake as a 3-year- 
old, but he never quite equaled the promise 
which he had shown at 2. 

Bred by the late Mrs. George L. Harrison, 
Cyane was sold as a yearling at Saratoga for 
$34,000 to the Lungers’ Christiana Stables. 

His dam, Your Game, has produced six other 
winners, including the good stakes winner Your 
Alibhai. 

Cyane, who stands 16.3 hands, was weighted 
at 123 pounds on the 1961 Experimental. Only 
horses weighted above him were Crimson Satan, 
Ridan, Donot King and Jaipur. 

Although present plans are to syndicate the 
horse, there has been no announcement from 
Mr. Lunger as to the price of the syndicate shares 
or the horse’s 1964 stud fee. 

At Bowling Brook, Cyane will join Nade, 
Quarter Deck, Sun Bahram, Crasher and Best 
Year in the stallion barn. 

The farm embraces 220 acres and is operated 
by Mr. Clark on a lease basis. 



Peter Winants 

Cyane poses at Henry S. Clark's farm. 
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Cyane’s Pedigree 


Nearco 

* Royal Charger 

Sun Princess 

♦TURN-TO, b., 1951 

Admiral Drake 

* Source Sucree 

Lavendula 


CYANE, b. c., 1959 


Son-in-Law 

# Beau Pere 

Cinna 

YOUR GAME, br., 1948 

Windsor Lad 

# Winkle II 

Cora Pearl 


Mrs. George L. Harrison, breeder; Christiana Sta¬ 
ble, owner; H. S. Clark, trainer. Family No. 16. 


Age 

2(S) 

3(S) 


Starts 

6 

6 


1st 

4 

2 


2nd 

1 

2 


Totals 12 


3rd 

1 

0 

1 


Earned 
$ 96,905 
79,462 

$176,367 


YOUR GAME. 1, 9, 2, $4,700, 2.12. 7 foals: 

53 TYCOON BOY (Pavot). 1 win at 2. 

54 EASY EIGHT (Eight Thirty). 2 wins 2-3. Pr. 

55 YOUR POINT (*Nirgal). 2 wins at 3. 

56 GAME COUNT (One Count). 2 wins 2-3. 

57 THIRD STRIKE (Shut Out). 2 wins at 3. 

58 YOUR ALIBHAI ( # Alibhai). 5 wins 3-4 Cam¬ 

den H, 2nd Nassau County S. 

59 CYANE (*Turn-to). Futurity, Dwyer H.; 2d in 

Leonard Richards, Choice S. 

60 HILL GAME (Hill Prince), placed at 2. 

* WINKLE II. Unplaced at 2. 10 other foals: 

JAMPOL. 11 wins 2-4, $182,310. Endurance H, 
Preakness Prep S, Leonard Richards S, Provi¬ 
dence S, Manhattan H. Placed in 11 other 
stakes. 

OVERSLEPT. 10 wins 2-6. 3rd Longacres Derby. 
Other winners: MOONDUST, L’ESPIEGLE, 
WINDSOR PEARL (pr.), ROSE PEARL* 
CONCH. 

Placed: NAVY ESCORT (pr.), ESA GLINT 
LEMNOS. Unraced. 


Michael H. S. Finney 

The president of Fasig-Tipton Company has 
a namesake, a grandson born July 23 in New 
York City and named Michael Humphrey Stan¬ 
ley Finney. The baby’s father is John Finney, 
Fasig-Tipton general manager and son of Hum¬ 
phrey S. Finney. He and his wife, residents of 
Greenwich, Conn., have a daughter, Catherine 
Louise, 21 months old. 

August, 1963 


Maryland Foal Report 

BATTLE HILL, by War Relic, b. f., 3/29, by Alterna¬ 
tive. Anthony P. Bovello. Mare to # Combustion II. 
BOSTON MAMIE, by Boston Man, b. c., 5/16, by 
Assemblyman. J. Reilly. 

BRENDA’S PRIDE, by # Piping Rock, b. f., 2/16/63, 
by * Cornplaster. C. E. Reithmeyer, Mare to Yemen. 
CLEAR CASE, by Case Ace, b. c., 4/23, by Assembly- 
man. J. M. Roebling. Mare to Assemblyman. 
COLE COFFEE, by Coffee Man, ch. f., 4/18, by War 
Tune. L. E. Torreyson. Mare to War Tune. 
DUKE’S LARK, by Duke’s Lea, b. c., 4/22, by * Shin¬ 
ing Orb. J. A. Johnston. Mare to * Combustion II. 
EMION, by Quick Reward, b. f., 3/28/63, by 

* Cornplaster. C. E. Reithmeyer. Mare to Yemen. 
FLAXEN MANE, by # Shannon II, b. f., 3/25, by 

* Combustion II. Anthony P. Bovello. Mare to 

* Combustion II. 

FLOWER VALE, by Crafty Admiral, ch. c., 2/7/63, 
by Yemen. C. E. Reithmeyer. Mare to * Corn- 
plaster. 

FROSTY GLOW, by Beauchef, br. c., 5/1, by Dou¬ 
ble Brandy. Benat Deming. Mare to War Tune. 
FUN N’ FANCY, by Loser Weeper, blk. c., 5/29, 
by Navy Brass. F. B. Clark. Mare to Yes You Will. 
HIDEAWAY, by Solonaway, br. f., 5/2, by Besomer. 

J. A. Johnston. Mare to * Combustion II. 

I. M. LOVELY, by Lovely Night, b. f., 4/13, by 
Alternative. Anthony P. Bovello. Mare to Blue 
Heritage. 

ISLAND DANCE, by Bolero, ro. f., 1/30/63, by 

* Cornplaster. C. E. Reithmeyer, Mare to Yemen. 
LIZ CARTER, by Lizzano, b. c., 5/7, by Roman 

Tread. Col. Percy S. Haydon. Mare to Piano Jim. 
ORSINETTE, by Orsini, b. f., 4/13, by Due De 
Fer. J. Ambrose. Mare to Yes You Will. 

PRIME HASTE, by Primate, b. f., 5/14, by Piano 
Jim. Louis and Hazel Jasper. Mare to Piano Jim. 
SARA KATE, by Slide Rule, b. f., 4/13, by # Com¬ 
bustion II. Clayton E. Doing. Mare to * Combus¬ 
tion II. 

SASSY SHIRL, by Quarter Moon, ch. f., 5/11, by 
Cataclysm. L. E. Bolen and N. L. Haymaker. Mare 
to * Combustion II. 

SHELLVICK, by Blow Me, b. c., 4/13, by Blue 
Heritage. Anthony P. Bovello. Mare to ♦Com¬ 
bustion II. 

SIS GINNY, by *Shahpoor, ch. c., 4/2, by Double 
Brandy. H. D. Coon. Mare to Sky Clipper. 
STONE FENCE, by Double Brandy, b. f., 5/3, by 
Assemblyman. C. E. Shutter. Mare to Yes You 
Will. 

TUSCANY BELLE, by Tuscany, br. c., 3/10, by Al¬ 
ternative. Anthony P. Bovello. Mare to Blue 
Heritage. 

T. V. SUE, by One Hitter, ch. c., 3/14/63, by 
Yemen. C. E. Reithmeyer. Mare to * Cornplaster. 
YOUR YEAR, by Lizanno, b. f., 4/30, by Assembly- 
man. J. Tammaro. Mare to One Count. 
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Breeding Farm Hygiene 

By Dr. Floyd C. Sager 


Copyright, 1963, by the Stud Managers Course, P. O. Box 679, Lexington, Ky. 
Reprinted by The MARYLAND HORSE through special permission. 
Illustrations by Allen F. Brewer Jr. 


I am certainly happy to see such a large 
group here, and surprised and pleased to see 
so many veterinarians in the audience. Another 
thing that is very gratifying for our past efforts 
in these courses is that I have seen so many 
people here who have taken this course years 
ago, so they must have thought there was some 
good in the Stud Managers Course or they 
wouldn’t have come back today. 

The subject this morning is Farm Hygiene 
and Sanitary Management and Disease Preven¬ 
tion. Hygiene is defined as the science of health 
and its preservation. Thus preventive medicine 
is hygiene. Generations of practical experience 
have given us most of our knowledge in horse 
production, that is, until the past 20 or 30 
years. Since that time there has been a tre¬ 
mendous amount of research. During this 20- 
to 30-year period research has been flourishing 
and more knowledge has been produced than 
in all the lapsed time before that. Hygiene then 
is the combination of practical knowledge and 
that gained through research that is available to 
us for use in our farm hygiene management 
to improve horse production. 

There are several factors to be considered in 
selecting a site for a horse farm. I hardly know 
where to begin on this. Apparently we should 
assume that a man is starting from scratch and 
is going to buy land and build up his farm. If 
he already has a farm, or is acquiring a farm 
that is already set up for horse production, 
then improvements can be made, but they will 
be dependent upon circumstances and the 
financial situation. I like rolling land because 
in rolling land we get good drainage. The soil 
can be clay, gravel, or loam, but what we like 
best is a very highly fertile soil, with a lime¬ 
stone base, that is, limestone soil. Where the 
limestone lies close to the surface, it dries out 
quickly and tremendous rainfall is needed to 
keep the pastures growing. 

The fertility of the soil is very important, 
because grasses reflect the elements that are 
in the soil. And about the only way we can 
get those elements into a horse is through the 
forage that he eats. Therefore the value of the 


horse is based almost entirely on the value of 
the land he grazes on. 

In the last few years pasture management 
has been improved tremendously. I think the 
rotary mowers are a tremendous help because 
all the humus that used to be taken off pastures 
is now put back. The rotary mowers can get 
over it more often and nothing is taken away. 
It is put back on the soil. Another advantage 
with rotary mowers is weed control. Those 
mowers cut the weeds off short, and while 
they come back very quickly, we are defeating 
their seed production. The use of cattle on horse 
pastures has a two-fold purpose, both in grazing 
the grass down and in the fertilization that 
comes from the cattle manure while they are 
being pastured there. Horses graze after cattle 
better than after any of the other domestic 
animals. 

The rotation and renewal of pastures is im¬ 
portant, but with present-day methods and 
conditions it is very rarely that a farm can 
afford to break up a pasture and let it rest 
long enough to get it back in sod and good 
bluegrass pasture. 

The acreage in a horse farm must be deter¬ 
mined by the number of horses that you expect 
to keep, and also by the fertility of the soil 
and by the rainfall in the area. And in re¬ 
verse, the acreage that you have determines 
the stock that you will be able to keep. Proper 
care of the pastures greatly reduces the acreage 
requirements. 

I believe feeding is the most important single 
factor in caring for horses. Probably oats, corn, 
and good hay, hay with at least 25 per cent 
legumes, is the best all around feed when 
animals are also on pasture. Stable management 
and feeding is a subject in itself. Suffice to say 
that all hay and grain must be sound, sweet, 
and free from molds. 

Water is a very important point and it 
makes a lot of difference, not only as to the 
quality of the water but also the source of the 
water. It may come from wells, from streams, 
from springs, or from ponds. Well water and 
spring water—where you can supply water 
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ized form the reprinting of the lectures given at the Stud 

Managers Course. 


from springs by gravity by harnessing the 
springs and piping the water to pastures and 
stables—is far superior to streams and ponds. 
Streams ordinarily become very sluggish in 
warm weather and become covered with algae, 
and horses grazing on the grass alongside the 
streams pick up all sorts of parasites. A stream, 
to my mind, is not a great advantage in a 
pasture. Ponds are just that many times worse 
than a stream. However, lots of horses are 
raised with ponds for water. I don’t mean that 
it is to be condemned completely; it is just 
not satisfactory. 

As to stables, first we would mention the lo¬ 
cation of the stables. This is determined to a 
great extent by the size of the establishment. 
If you have a small farm of 100 or 200 acres, 
I think probably it would be better to group 
your stables pretty close together, because of 
the manpower savings in this method. The 


pastures can be reached from a central area 
in a small farm. In a large farm, a thousand 
acres or more, I believe it is better to space 
the stables, one stable to a pasture. 

The construction of a stable depends to a 
great extent on what you have available. Of 
course, we think a fireproof stable is far super¬ 
ior to anything else, but on the other hand, 
a stone barn is always damp, cold and unsatis¬ 
factory. Wooden structures probably are best; 
next-best, I mean, after you discount the fire 
hazard. The next best are concrete blocks, using 
rock wool for insulation, and using as much 
metal as possible, and only using wood for 
doors and to line the insides of stalls themselves. 

I would limit the size of the barn, if I were 
putting a barn in each pasture, to 12 to 15 
mares. I think that 12 is a good unit, or 15 at 
the most, and for several reasons. One is the 
fire hazard. If you have a fire, if a barn burns, 
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you don’t have all your eggs in one basket. 
You won’t lose all the horses on the farm. By 
the same token, if infection hits—any of the 
very infectious diseases—you have a chance 
to limit it. 

For a Thoroughbred farm, all stalls should 
be box stalls, and for weanlings and yearlings 
I would not make them less than 12 feet by 
12 feet. For broodmares, at least 14 feet by 
14 feet. 

On the construction of floors there are many 
different methods, but I believe a clay floor, 
a well-tamped, hard, smooth clay floor, is the 
best floor. This floor can be replaced each 
year. The top layer, about six inches or what¬ 
ever is necessary, can be skimmed off the top 
and be replaced with new clay, so that you 
have a new floor in your horse barns each year. 

Light is essential. Both natural light and 
electricity in your horse barns are highly es¬ 
sential. 

Ventilation is very important. The air must 
be changed, and the stalls should be built 
with at least 1,600 cubic feet of air available 
to each horse. Ordinarily, this is no problem. 
The average horse barn is built with a central 
driveway. The stalls are on either side with 
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the doors opening to the outside of the barn 
and to the central driveway, with a window on 
the outside, beside the door opening to the 
outside. These stalls should be sealed, but the 
center aisle should be open, allowing air to 
circulate freely through the rest of the barn. 
You can control ventilation by having the 
windows open at the top, that is a slanting 
window and box up around the window. The 
air can circulate around the windows without 
creating a draft. You can control ventilation 
in cold weather by closing the outside openings 
and merely let the air come in from inside 
the barn. 

Personally, because of the fire hazard, I like 
to see the amount of hay and straw stored 
in a barn limited to two days’ requirements. 
If you wish to have forage storage close by, I 
would set up a separate storage barn for hay 
and straw, and have it hauled to the stable 
once a day. 

I can’t stress too much the necessity for dry¬ 
ness in your barn and the freedom from drafts. 
Cold is of no importance at all, as long as it is 
dry. If an animal is damp, or if he stands in a 
damp draft when it is raining a cold rain, and 
the damp air blows on him all the time, he is 
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very susceptible to sickness. But if he is dry 
and free of drafts the low temperature has no 
effect. He can adjust himself to it. 

The disposal of waste is very important. The 
manure should be taken away every day. If 
possible it should be loaded when the stalls 
are cleaned and taken completely away from 
the stable area. If that cannot be done, you 
should build concrete pits to hold the manure 
until such time as it can be hauled away from 
the stable area. 

Fencing is also very, very important. For 
many years all of the leading horse farms have 
been using either a post-and-rail or a plank 
fence. I used to think that was the best you 
could do. But recently they have come out 
with some wire fences that are very strong. 
The wires are of sufficient gauge to prevent 
breakage, and the mesh is small enough that 
a horse cannot get his foot through. This type 
of fence is also a protection against small 
animals, especially dogs, that range through 
the field. They can’t get through this fence. 
This is a very substantial fence if it has short 
panels and a board on top—at least a six-inch 
board, so that it shows up plainly when animals 
are approaching it—and with another upright 
between the two posts. And its ability to last 
is far better than a plank fence, because no 
matter what you use in the way of preservatives, 


a plank fence will rot out. And it must be 
watched all the time and replaced. 

The inspection of the stables and pastures 
regularly daily, and better yet, twice a day, is 
very important. In making this inspection the 
man is not only looking for injuries or sick¬ 
ness among the horses in the field, but he 
also is watching the fences to see if a board 
is broken here, or a post rotted off there, or 
if a limb has blown from a tree, or a tree is 
down. Any of these things that can cause an 
injury to an animal if he makes a mistake and 
runs into it. 

I can’t pass up parasites in this talk about 
hygiene, although Dr. Drudge will give you 
the latest information on parasite control. I 
just want to say that parasite control is highly 
important in hygiene and disease control. And 
every farm that is trying to raise horses must 
have a good parasite control program. Most 
people lose sight of the real meaning of parasite 
control in that they wish to keep on worming 
their young stock, and that is too late. That is 
locking the barn door after the horse is stolen. 
If you are going to be successful with your 
horses, you have to keep the parasites out of 
them. The only way this can be done is to 
have the pastures free of parasite eggs, and 

(Continued on page 45) 



This is the type of wire fence mentioned by Dr. Sager. The wire is strong enough and small 
enough to prevent a horse from getting his foot through it. It has short panels for strength, 
and a board on top so it can be plainly seen by horses. 
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Jerry Frutkelt 

The presentations: (1. to r.) Mrs. Joseph T. Cascarella, Sammy Boulmetis, Mrs. D. A. Werblin, 

Trainer A. H. Bowen. 


A Maryland-Bred 

First Kentucky breeding farm to benefit from 
the Maryland Fund Program was Crown Crest 
Farm which bred Time Step, winner of a 
$5,000 purse Fund race at Laurel, August 3. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Reineman, owners of 
Crown Crest Farm, received a breeder’s award 
of $475—a circumstance which should encour¬ 
age them to breed more horses in Maryland. 

Time Step is owned by the Elberon Farm of 
Mr. and Mrs. D. A. Werblin of Elberon, New 
Jersey. The 3-year-old colt’s only Maryland 
connection is his sire, Native Dancer. 

Love Doll, Time Step’s dam, was sent to 



Jerry Frutkoff 


The winning Time Step. 
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From New Jersey 

Sagamore Farm, the home of Native Dancer, 
in 1959 to be bred. The following year she 
foaled Time Step at Larry MacPhail’s Glenangus 
Farm near Bel Air. 

Being foaled in Maryland and being by a 
Maryland stallion, Time Step was eligible for 
full Maryland-bred registration. 

But when sold by Crown Crest to Mr. and 
Mrs. Werblin, no application had been made 
for the colt. 

Mr. Werblin, keenly aware of the advantage 
offered Maryland-breds, immediately contacted 
the Maryland Horse Breeders’ office regarding 
registration of his colt. In due time, the horse 
was registered. 

Trained by A. H. (Frenchy) Bowen, Time 
Step competed in Laurel’s $20,000-added Mary¬ 
land Derby in May, finishing third to Raritan 
Valley. 

On the first Saturday of Laurel’s summer 
meeting, Time Step competed against five other 
Maryland-breds in the six-furlong secondary 
feature. The bay son of Native Dancer came 
from off the pace to win by a length from 
Trojan Seth in 1:11 3/5. 

The victory was worth $3,250 in purse 
money to Mr. and Mrs. Werblin—the New 
Jersey breeders who purchased a Maryland- 
bred from a Kentucky horse farm. 
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Chuck Egan Dies 

Charles M. (Chuck) Egan, 65, former sports 
editor of the Washington Evening Star, died last 
month following a lengthy illness. Mr. Egan 
had retired as an active member of the staff 
last April. 

Mr. Egan had been with the Star for more 
than 25 years. He was a graduate of the Uni¬ 
versity of Notre Dame. During his career, he 
rarely missed any of the big races offered along 
the Eastern seaboard. 

Mr. Egan entered the sportswriting field 
when the famous Knute Rockne recommended 
him for a job with the South Bend News-Times. 
He came to the Washington News in 1924. 

To Award G Ribbons 

The board of directors of the Association of 
Maryland Horse Shows decided at its meeting 
last month to increase the number of ribbons 
awarded in each division at its annual fall 
banquet from four to six. 
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Thomas W. Miller 

Thomas W. Miller, a racetrack official for 
nearly 20 years, died suddenly last month at 
his home, the Merryland Farm, in Hydes, Md. 

His bride of ten months, Betty Shea Miller, 
was with him at the time of death. 

Mr. Miller was 58 years old. In addition to 
his widow, he is survived by two sons, Thomas 
Wherrett Miller and Joseph W. Miller; a broth¬ 
er, Frank E. Miller; a sister, Mrs. James Bright; 
his mother, Mrs. Mary Miller, and seven grand¬ 
children. 

It was with the Bowie and Marlboro race¬ 
tracks that Mr. Miller began his racetrack career. 
He commenced handling the books for those 
tracks in 1946. 

He has worked at Marlboro ever since and 
was also in charge of the bookkeeping at Balti¬ 
more Raceway throughout the history of that 
now defunct harness track. 

His first wife died four years ago following 
a lengthy illness. 

A native of Kansas City, Mr. Miller was ac¬ 
complished as both a tennis player and a vio¬ 
linist. He was the Kansas amateur champion in 
tennis for three years and, following the recent 
purchase of a new racquet, he had informed his 
wife that he intended to resume his tennis¬ 
playing this summer. 

As a violinist, he gave several concerts in 
Kansas City before moving to Baltimore in the 
early 1930’s. 

Apparently in excellent health, Mr. Miller put 
in a full days work at Marlboro the day he died. 

He visited with his son, Tommy, and his 
daughter-in-law and grandchildren after work¬ 
ing that day, then returned to Merryland Farm. 
He was stricken with a heart attack shortly after 
midnight. 

Mrs. Miller had owned Merryland Farm until 
last year. She and her husband were to remain 
there only until their new house was completed 
this month. 
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Sutphin On Spin 

Clay Sutphin isn’t as surprised as most Mary¬ 
landers by the extraordinary success of Spin as a 
stallion. Although the son of Count Fleet-Dis¬ 
taff by *Beau Pere wound up his career in 
$2,500 claiming races, Clay remembers him 
when he was at his best. 

Said Mr. Sutphin: "I had Spin in Maryland 
for Tom Waller in 1956. I won five straight 
allowance races with him at Laurel and Pimlico 
that fall. He won galloping every time. 

"Spin had an awful bad suspensory. That was 
the only thing that stopped him from being a 
stakes horse. He had all the heart a man can find 
in a horse. He was class, through and through. 

"I used to run him and then just try to cool 
that leg out. Ice, cold water—I gave him the full 
treatment. 

"When he won his fifth in a row (Pimlico, a 
mile and 70 yards), he was 7-10 favorite and 
won eased up. He was a 3-year-old then. 

"The next year he finished third to Akbar 
Khan in the $25,000 John Macomber Handicap 
at Suffolk Downs. As far as I can remember, that 
was his only stakes placing.” 

Spin stands at Cleveland Skinker’s Flamingo 
Farm near Brookeville. 



Peter Winants 


Cleveland Skinker, a member of the three-man 
syndicate which owns Spin , stands in Dela¬ 
ware paddock with Fred Kratz. 


if you are interested 

in the plan tor financing breeding stock 
discussed in the July issue of The Maryland Horse 

contact 

(Robert P. Seward 

Valley 5-6700 8 East Pennsylvania Avenue Clearbrook 2-3646 

(day) Towson-4, Maryland (evenings) 

special agent and farm mortgage correspondent for Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
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. Jack L. Dewell 

Auctioneer T. R. O Farrell (with gavel), flanked by Announcer John Merryman. Marcel Le- 
Masson holds Hip No. 22 in ring. 


Fair Hill Sale Was Strong 

(Sale Summaries On Page 30) 


Top price at National Horse Sales second 
annual yearling sale on July 15 was $5,800 
which James L. Wiley, as agent, gave for the 
Degage colt catalogued by the Harford Stud, 
Inc. of L. S. MacPhail. This colt, by the sire 
of the top 2-year-old Big Pete, is out of the 
good winner Lagoon, by * Hunters Moon IV. 
Forty-three head passed under the hammer in the 
evening session at the Fair Hill Sales ring to 
realize $78,400, an average of $1,823.30. 

James Wiley also was top bidder on a full 
brother to the stakes-winning, record-setting 
Equifun (Equistone-Fun and Fickle) at $5,000 
from the consignment of John E. Hughes. Hugh 
Fontaine, acting for Mrs. Louisa d’A. Carpenter, 
purchased from Mr. and Mrs. Richard Stokes a 
Count Flame colt out of the good producer 
Darby Dryad for $4,300. 
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Morris H. Dixon bought Elry M. Groves’ 
Alerted-Swinging Star colt who was in the rib¬ 
bons at the recent Maryland Horse Breeders’ 
Yearling Show for $3,000, as well as a yearling 
colt by *Brunetto-Country Maid from J. L. Mc- 
Ghie for $1,100, and a Roman Tread-Estro- 
mancy colt from Canaan Farm for $1,100. 

J. P. Kulzer, of Leesburg, gave $2,600 for the 
Double Brandy-Sun Dance filly, a half-sister to 
stakes winner Sun Dog from the consignment 
of Mrs. Daniel W. Colhoun. Mr. Kulzer also 
purchased for $1,500 a Windy Hills Farm year¬ 
ling colt by *Brunetto out of the 100% pro¬ 
ducer Pagan Kin. Trainer S. T. Payne purchased 
for the account of James N. Andrews, Jr., the 
Cochise colt out of a half-sister to Elkridge and 
three other stakes winners for $2,800. 
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SELLING IN THE EASTERN FALL SALES 


SAGGY’S SON, A HANDSOME COLT 

By the Sire of Carry Back & Outer Space 


If 



by SAGGY—HELEN OF PARIS by * BLENHEIM II 


Out of Helen of Paris, dam of ten winners, including two Stakes Placed winners. 

This remarkably handsome colt shows great physical similarities to his sire, who 
was the only horse to defeat Citation as a 3-year-old. Saggy is the sire of the great 
CARRY BACK and many other top runners. Helen of Paris is the dam of the stakes- 
placed DARK HELEN and THE REAPER. She is also dam of the winners Parrot 
Peter, Little Bunty (died at 3), Penny Parade, Black Paris, Gallivanter, Paris Fleet, 
Brodie and Fine Flavor. 


May be seen at: 


Friday Evening — September 

Consigned by Joh 

TIS A VIEW FARII 





SELLING IN THE EASTERN FALL SALES 


HUNTER’S ROCK’S HALF-BROTHER 


Stakes Winner of over $90,000 



by PRINCE DARE—ROCKY WES by *PIPING ROCK 


Out of Rocky Wes, dam of Hunter’s Rock, winner of Pimlico’s Dixie Handicap. 

This colt is by one of Maryland’s most successful stallions—the *Princequillo stud 
Prince Dare. Prince Dare (sire of SW’s Milady Dares, Nora Dares, Dare Do Well, 
etc.) consistently produces high class runners. Rocky Wes’s son, Hunter’s Rock, de¬ 
feated BRONZE BABU, SHIELD BEARER, ART MARKET, AUGUST SUN, 
SUNSHINE CAKE and seven other topnotchers when he won Pimlico’s $25,000- 
added Dixie Handicap. Hunter’s Rock also won the $20,000-added Midsummer Hur¬ 
dle Handicap and was third in the Bushwick and Sanford Stakes. 


27 — Timonium Race Track 

i D. Gadd 

• Phone: NO 6-1698 


Coekeysville, Md. 








Fair Hill Summaries 

Consigned by R. O. Berkstresser 
Hip No. 32—Rusty Flight, ch. c. by Fleeting 

Morn-Miss Longport, Hill Top Stable.... $ 800 

Hip No. 49—Oh Fleet, b. c. by Fleeting Morn- 

Turnesa, Hill Top Stable . 400 

Consigned by Canaan Farm 
Hip No. 3—b. c. by Roman Tread-Astromancy, 

Morris H. Dixon. 1,100 

Hip No. 22—b. f. Certified-Hibrunette, Hill 

Top Stable. 400 

Hip No. 37—b. f. Certified-Ratoon, Mona W. 

Mclves . 700 

Consigned by Mrs. Daniel W. Colhoun, Jr. 

Hip No. 43—ch. f. Double Brandy-Sun Dance, 

J. P. Kulzer. 2,600 

Consigned by Morris H. Dixon 
Hip No. 25—b. f. Master Ed-*Inspirit, Thomas 

M. McKelvey. 650 

Consigned by Janon Fisher, III 
Hip No. 28—ch. c. by Paper Tiger-Lovedrop, 

Patricia T. Hobbs . 1,900 

Consigned by Dr. I. W. Frock 
Hip No. 50—b. f. by Call Over-Zoray, Karl 

Koontz . 700 

Hip No. 51—ch. c. by Call Over-Zoriel, A. 

Clements . 750 

Consigned by F. M. Graves 
Hip No. 29—ch. f. Monte Cristo-Okapette, Jo¬ 
seph M. Nelson. 700 

Consigned by Elry M. Groves 
Hip No. 42—b. c. Alerted-Swinging Star, 

Morris H. Dixon . 3,000 

Consigned by Harford Stud, Inc. 

Hip No. 6—b. c. Middleground-Belle Helene, 

James Wiley, Agt. 4,300 

Hip No. 14—It. b. f., by Inside Tract-Fasting, 

R. A. Leonard. 3,300 

Hip No. 20—dk. br. f., Ifabody-Had Her Way, 

John Doney. 1,700 

Hip No. 26—dk. b. c., Degage-Lagoon, James 

Wiley, Agt. 5,800 

Hip No. 33—b. f., Martins Rullah-Nel Blu, 

Paul Fout, Agt. 5,300 



Joe Pons (left) confers with Larry MacPhail. 
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Consigned by Milton J. Hawley, Agt. 

Hip No. 24—gr. c. Cochise-Jedidah, James N. 

Andrews, Jr. 2,800 

Hip No. 30—ch. f. Tuscany- *One-a-Penny, 

V. T. Orrison. 2,200 

Hip No. 31—br. f. Due de Fer-One Tear, James 

A. Bayard. 3,300 

Consigned by W. R. Helwick 
Hip No. 7—ch. f. Sun Warrior-Belleek, Elisa 

A. Liddle. 650 

Hilltop Haven Stables 

Hip No. 4—ch. c. Ram O’War-Barth’s Dream, 

Paul R. Fout. 3,500 

Hip No. 9—b. f. Ram O’War-Butterbur, Ed¬ 
ward Cornell . 1,200 

Hip No. 15—ch. f. Ram O’War-Fast Kerry, 

K. Rodham . 1,200 

Hip No. 44—dk. b. f. Ram O’War-Tekram, 

Floyd Rimbey . 2,200 

Consigned by John E. Hughes 
Hip No. 1—b. f. Hueso-Alimony, Janon Fish¬ 
er, Jr., Agt. 1,600 

Hip No. 8—b. f. Jutland-Blueblend, R. M. 

Downes . 750 

Hip No. 12—b. f. Jutland-Equidoe, Frank 

Getty, Agt. 900 

Hip No. 19—b. c. Equistone-Fun and Fickle, 

James Wiley, Agt. 5,000 

Consigned by Mrs. Cary Jackson 
Hip No. 45—Mad Maiden b. f. by Manuelito- 

Temper Temper, Grover G. Delp. 1,000 

Consigned by John L. McGhie 
Hip No. 10—Little Brat ch. c. by *Brunetto- 

Country Maid, Morris H. Dixon. 1,100 

Consigned by C. H. McIntosh 
Hip No. 21—Roman Staff br. g. by Roman 

Tread-Hazel, Karl Koontz . 1,000 

Hip No. 41—Flashing Glass, It. b. g. by Roman 

Tread-Steigel Glass, Henry T. Ward .... 850 

Hip No. 46—Roman Zoom br. g. by Roman 

Tread-Ten’s Rocket, Gene Cunningham. . . 1,200 
Consigned by James F. Murphy 
Hip No. 5—b. c. Uncharted-Bella Mia, Geo. S. 

Iredell. 350 

Hip No. 47—b. c. Faultless-Thalassa, John 

Bond . 1,300 

Consigned by Mr. & Mrs. Victor M. Onet 
Hip No. 39—Roman Hill—b. f. by Roman 

Tread-Shadow Hill, Charles Wahler. 1,300 

Consigned by Mr. & Mrs. Richard Stokes 
Hip No. 11—ch. c. Count Flame-Darby Dryad, 

Louisa d’A. Carpenter. 3,400 

Hip No. 23—gr. f. Rejected-Jean Jean, D. Mac- 

Carelli . 1,900 

Hip No. 40—dk. b. g. Fly Away-Six Stars, 

Charles Hechter. 1,700 

Consigned by B. Hooper Vines 
Hip No. 18—gr. c. Imperative-Fricasse, John 

D. Gadd. 1,000 

Consigned by Windy Hills Farm 
Hip No. 27—ch. f. Call Over-Lawn Mower, 

Joe O’Farrell . 1,400 

Hip No. 34—Pagan Tune b. c. by *Brunetto- 

Pagan Kin, J. P. Kulzer . 1,500 
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The Maryland Pony Show’s Grand Champion Hunting Pony — 



PIXIE, owned by Rickie and Doug Hugg and Ridden By 
Butch Gardner. Presentation made by Frank Cashen. 

Vernon M. Price 


August, 1963 
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The Maryland Potty Show 


Wet But Successful 

By Edward A. J. Kilner 


If someone were to ask me for a good 2,000- 
word summary of World War II, I would be 
forced, with complete disregard of manners, to 
laugh at the request. This isn’t because I think 
World War II was a laughing matter, but be¬ 
cause the request (assuming some depth of re¬ 
porting) would be quite impossible. 

Now, here I am confronted with the problem 
of reporting the 19th annual Maryland Pony 
Show in a comparatively short article, and, if 
we again assume some depth of reporting, it 
is an impossible situation. 

There are a number of ways to report an 
event of this size and scope. A writer could hang 
his hat on the overall winner by doing a com¬ 
plete biography of the pony, its rider, owner, 
trainer, etc., or perhaps a number of short 
sketches on the eight or nine overall champions. 
The list of possibilities is endless and interesting 
because this year’s show was bigger and better 
than ever. The show was splashed with all the 
elements needed for a compelling story, no 
matter which tack is finally taken. 

The event was a Junior Show. This means 
that all of the riders were under 18 years of age. 
It was the biggest single event of its kind I’ve 
ever seen or heard of. It had two main purposes. 
The first was to promote and extend the ideals 
and philosophy of the sport (and love) of horses 
and horsemanship. Its second was to make money 
to help support the numerous charities spon¬ 
sored by the Junior League of Baltimore. 

The show slights no one with classes for 
every grade of horseman and mount. It draws 
contestants from as far north as Connecticut, 
and as far south as the Carolinas. The show re¬ 
volved around ponies and horses but included 
much more for the spectator. Two huge tents 
dominated the race track infield, and there were 
puppet shows, clowns, clothing booths, oil 
paintings, raffles, pony rides, kittens for sale, 
enough food for an army, and many, many other 
things to see, hear, and smell. 

Above all there were ponies and horses of all 
shapes, sizes, and colors. They provided the 
gaiety, happiness, pride, and sadness that made 
this show such an outstanding event. 

The first three days were beautiful, though 
hot and a bit dusty. The final day, Sunday, was 
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a catastrophe from the standpoint of weather, 
and yet this was by far the most interesting day 
for me. The wind, rain, and mud spared no one, 
neither the ponies nor the horses, neither the 
spectators nor the judges, nor the dedicated 
army of ’ behind-the-scenes workers who made 
the whole thing possible. 

Chilled to the bone and wrapped in an old 
wool blanket, I oozed my way about the show 
grounds. At first it was in misery, then in utter 
disbelief at what was unfolding before my very 
eyes. There are many qualities needed to be a 
good horseman, but two very important qualities 
are determination and guts. Pony shows of all 
kinds are the training and proving grounds for 
young riders. Show riding at its best is a some¬ 
what complicated and exacting sport requiring 
a high degree of ability. Sunday was a prime ex¬ 
ample of how bad conditions can get. 

Yet the show not only continued, but was 
run on time. 

Under most trying conditions the Junior rid¬ 
ers and their mounts performed beautifully. All 
the external polish was gone. The uniform of 
the day was mud-splattered boots and soggy rid¬ 
ing apparel. The tables and chairs had been 
cleared from beneath one of the tents and, be¬ 
tween classes, the contestants took refuge from 
the wind and rain—their ponies were with them 
always, standing quietly under the protecting 
canvas, their dripping heads bowed. 

A new class would be called to the inside or 
the outside course, and a group would depart 
from the temporary shelter. The riders quickly 
mounted, and a sudden transformation took 
place. It was as if the rain, the wind, and the 
cold didn’t exist at all. Sad-eyed ponies would 
hold their heads high, eyes sparkling and alive, 
ears twitching. The young riders sat straight and 
tall in their saddles, as they spoke quietly and 
confidently to their ponies, then jogged off to 
meet the competition. At no time during the 
entire day did I hear anyone ever suggest quit¬ 
ting. They all wore their misery like a silent 
badge of honor. I couldn’t help but feel proud 
of these youngsters, their durable parents, and 
the people who made the show possible from 
the start. 

The Maryland Horse 




How many who attended and/or competed 
in this 19th annual Maryland Pony Show have 
really given a thought to what makes a show of 
this size possible? There were 365 contestants 
in over 65 classes, and all would have stood still 
without thousands of hours of preparation. 
Youngsters often regard the adult world as its 
enemy, and yet it is the adult world that made 
this show, and nearly every other show possible. 
A few weeks after the 1962 show, preparation 
was begun for the 1963 show. Thousands of 
hours were expended over a year’s time to pre¬ 
pare for this four-day event. All of this effort 
was given freely by those who care about the 
world they and their children live in. 

There were no ribbons or trophies for the 
hundreds who put the show together. There 
were headaches, backaches, cold food, tired feet, 
cramped quarters, flared tempers, and enough 
problems to shatter the strongest man or woman, 
and yet the show has been a success for the past 
nineteen years. Each year it gets bigger and 
more complicated. The most important factor 
to remember is "it doesn’t just happen.” Why 
is this factor so important in an explanation of 
this show? It is important because there are so 
very many things that make a show jell, and 
appreciation is one of these things, and it is so 
easily forgotten. Appreciation is a way for all 
of the contestants to say "Thank You” to all 
of those who made the show possible. 

The Timonium Show is a folksy, family af¬ 
fair completely devoid of the tinsel and glitter 
of the more commercial shows. This fact alone 
is one good reason why Mrs. C. H. Coffin, Jr., 
one of the judges, enjoyed the show so much[ 
even with Sunday’s bad weather. This lady has 
judged at the Garden and at Harrisburg, and 
yet she clearly overflowed with enthusiasm for 
the Timonium event. She loved it not for its 
size, but for its charm, beauty, and easy-going 
grace. 

It is the manner of the show itself that makes 
it so hard to pick and choose contestants that 
were outstanding. One can simply praise the 
final champions in each class and say no more. 
This is indeed honor itself, yet so much of the 
heart-stopping excitement comes from those who 
place farther down the line from first, or cham¬ 
pion. So let’s take a look at some of those who 
may or may not have placed first, but added to 
the final play at Timonium, and are sure to be 
noticed in the future. 

The Gardner clan’s Severn Wings, Royal Mist; 
Jimmie Guard’s Crown Prince. Debbie Cahn 
with her Prim n’ Proper was first in Maiden 
Hunting ponies, second in Maiden Working 
Hunting Ponies, first in the International pony 

August, 1963 
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Bon Soir, owned and ridden by Robin 
Hughes, was Junior Open Jumper Champion. 
Crompton Smith made presentation. 



Vernon M. Price 


The Equitation Champion, Judy Bryant, re¬ 
ceives award from Mrs. Richard Opfer, presi¬ 
dent of Junior League of Baltimore. 
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Timmy Lawrence rode his Bartees Bluff to 
a Reserve Championship. 

class, and first in the Maiden Hunting Pony 
Championship. Debbie improves with each show 
and deserves watching. Serendipity, Margaret 
Hausman’s Large Hunting Pony Champion from 
Great Neck, Long Island, is a very consistent 
winner. Liseter Hall Farm took first, second and 
third in class eight with Liseter Holiday, Liseter 
Blue Mist, and Liseter Mystic, in that order. The 
Zim’s Ranch group was up to its usual good 
standard mainly because of the outstanding rid¬ 
ing ability of the Zimmerman boys. Edith N. 
West with her Release Me showed what two 
years of riding lessons, four previous shows, and 
a good pony can do by taking a fourth in class 
18, fourth in class 53, and a first ($50) in the 
pony open jumper stake. 

William Harried has been riding less than 
two years. His style is excellent, and was noted 
by many who felt he has great potential. On 
Cindy’s Sue, from the Misty Meadow Farm 
owned by Dr. Frederick Musser of Cheverly, 
Maryland, Bill Harried took a sixth, fifth, and 
fourth in this, his second show. 

Bon Soir, owned by Mr. and Mrs. Fred J. 
Hughes, Jr., of Rockville, Maryland, must have 
been sired by a rabbit. This beautiful dapple was 
a complete joy to watch. 
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I couldn’t wind things up without mentioning 
Smokey Joe, the Medium Hunting Pony Champ. 
The only thing better looking than this pony is 
his rider, Craig LeBrun. 

Grand Champion was the outstanding Pixie 
owned by Doug and Ricky Hugg of Annapolis. 

For Jim Molesworth and his wonderful group 
of workers and for the Junior League of Balti¬ 
more and its tireless staff, I think the final prod¬ 
uct was worth the effort. Preparations for the 
1964 Maryland Pony Show have already begun 
and I, for one, can hardly wait for this outstand¬ 
ing event to happen again. 

The summaries follow: 

Class 1. MAIDEN PONIES UNDER SADDLE: 
1st, FAKIR—Charles A. Gartrell; 2nd, MILES RIVER 
MIST—Miles River Pony Farm; 3rd, MAY TELL— 
Mrs. John Shallcross; 4th, PUNCH—Mrs. Jerome 
Gould. 

Class 2. OPEN PONY WORKING HUNTER: 
1st, LITTLE CHARM—Linky Smith; 2nd, SEVERN 
WINGS—Mrs. R. Gardner; 3rd, ROYAL MIST— 
Mrs. R. Gardner; 4th, THE GUMDROP—Abbe and 
Deborah Wolfe. 

Class 3. MAIDEN PONIES UNDER SADDLE: 
1st, LISETER BLUE MIST—Liseter Hall Farm; 2nd, 
M’LADY—Annie & Laurie Huberth; 3rd, GAY 
LIGHT—Linky Smith; 4th, LISETER MYSTIC—Li¬ 
seter Hall Farm. 

Class 4. OPEN PONY WORKING HUNTER: 
1st, SMOKEY JOE —Billy Boyce, III; 2nd, DAY 
BREAK—Karen Sue Burrows; 3rd, LOOK-A-ME— 
Linky Smith; 4th, MADCAP JOE—Madcap Farm. 

Class 5. HORSEMANSHIP AT A WALK AND 
TROT: 1st, Kathy Demme; 2nd, Annie Huberth; 
3rd, Marjorie Sanner; 4th, Karen M. Kane. 

Class 6. OPEN PONY WORKING HUNTER: 
1st, SERENDIPITY—Margaret Hausman; 2nd, LY- 
TLEBITS—Frank & Lynn Counselman; 3rd, BAR¬ 
TERS BLUFF—Tim Lawrence; 4th, INDY MAC— 
Pegasus Stable. 

Class 7. MAIDEN HORSEMANSHIP: 1st, Debby 
Day; 2nd, Judi Best; 3rd, Charlie Sniffon; 4th, Mary 
Supik. 

Class 8. NOVICE HUNTING PONIES UNDER 
SADDLE: 1st, LISETER HOLIDAY — Liseter Hall 
Farm; 2nd, LISETER BLUE MIST —Liseter Hall 
Farm; 3rd, LISETER MYSTIC—Liseter Hall Farm; 
4th, JULY SONG—Zim’s Ranch. 

Class 9. NOVICE HUNTING PONIES UNDER 
SADDLE: 1st, PUNCH—Mrs. T. Gould; 2nd, SU¬ 
GAR & SPICE—Johanne Malmud; 3rd, HIGH- 
FIELDS BROWNETTE — Highfields Farm; 4th, 
FARNLEY SULTAN—Pauline Cornes. 

Class 10. NOVICE HORSEMANSHIP CLASS: 
1st, Debby Day—Deborah Day; 2nd, Mary Supik— 
Ruth M. Supik; 3rd, Barbara Benton—Charles Ben¬ 
ton, Jr.; 4th, Elsa Gaebl—Mrs. Wm. L. Gaebl. 

Class 11. NOVICE WORKING HUNTING 
PONIES: 1st, JULY SONG — Zim’s Ranch; 2nd, 
MILES RIVER MOONFISH — Miles River Pony 
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Smokey Joe, the Medium Hunting Pony Champion, with his rider, Craig LeBrun. The presen¬ 
tation was made by Mrs. Richard Opfer, president of the Junior League of Baltimore. 




The Maryland Pony 
Show, Inc., 

would like to take this opportunity 
to thank all exhibitors, advertisers, 
spectators, and everyone who 
aided or assisted in any way in 
making its 19th annual show such 
a resounding success. This year's 
show was sponsored by The Junior 
League of Baltimore, Inc., and all 
proceeds went to the charitable 
and civic activities of that organ¬ 
ization. 

We of the Maryland Pony Show 
are happy that we have the largest 
pony and junior show in the coun¬ 
try. We are more interested, how¬ 
ever, in seeing that our show is the 
best pony and junior show staged 
anywhere. 

We sincerely thank all of those 
who helped us in the past and 
trust we can be assured of their 
cooperation as we begin work to 
make our 1964 show the best ever. 

THE MARYLAND POKY SHOW, INC, 

Route I, Box 196 
Monkton, Maryland 

James Molesworth, President 
J. Frank Cashen, Vice-President 
Mrs. Phillip T. Gore, Treasurer 

Mr. & Airs. Thomas W. Hoffecker, Secretaries 
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Farm; 3rd, MAVERICK —Johnny Christmas; 4th, 
GIDGET—Joyce L. North. 

Class 12. NOVICE HORSEMANSHIP CLASS: 1st, 
Sheryn Hardy—Highfields Farm; 2nd, Peter Glass- 
man—Pegasus Stable; 3rd, Pam Noyes—Pegasus Sta¬ 
ble; 4th, Bonnie Lee Alexander—Bonnie Lee Alex¬ 
ander. 

Class 13. NOVICE WORKING HUNTING 
PONIES: 1st, ME TOO—Ann Stengel; 2nd, TINA 
MARIE—Bonnie Lee Alexander; 3rd, HIGHFIELDS 
MAY KNIGHT—Kerby Saunders, II; 4th, LITTLE 
HOPE—Ronald Markwood. 

Class 14. PONY OPEN JUMPER: 1st, SQUEAKY 
—Joan Devlin; 2nd, PIXIE—Ricky Hugg; 3rd, SEV¬ 
ERN WINGS—Billie Ann Gardner; 4th, CASANOVA 
—Patricia Anne Herman. 

Class 15. PONY OPEN JUMPER. 1st, SILVER 
DOLLAR—Nick Pawlenko; 2nd, JIMMIE GUARD 
—Billie & Butch Gardner; 3rd, SMOKEY JOE— 
Billy Boyce III; 4th, DIXIE BELLE—Mary Supik. 

Class 16. PONY OPEN JUMPER: 1st, BARTER'S 
BLUFF—Mr. Russell Lawrence; 2nd, BLUE MOON 
—William M. Tate; 3rd, NOT GUILTY—Deborah 
Day; 4th, CRICKET—Allen M. Forney. 

Class 17. AHSA MEDAL CLASS, HUNTER SEAT: 
1st, Thom Hardy —Thom Hardy; 2nd, Margaret 
Hausman — Margaret Hausman; 3rd, Sherry Kees— 
Sherry Kees; 4th, Chuck Winslow—Chuck Winslow. 

Class 18. MAIDEN HUNTING PONIES: 1st, LI- 
SETER MYSTIC—Liseter Hall Farm; 2nd, GIDGET 
—Joyce L. North; 3rd, LISETER HOLIDAY Lise¬ 
ter Hall Farm; 4th, RELEASE ME—Edith N. West. 

Class 19. MAIDEN HUNTING PONIES: 1st, 
PRIM 'N' PROPER—Debbie Cahn; 2nd, ZIM'S BIT¬ 
TERSWEET—Zim's Ranch; 3rd, HIGH HOPES— 
Gordon V. Holahan; 4th, PENNY PRINCESS— 
Zim’s Ranch. 

Class 20. PONY HUNTING APPOINTMENTS: 
1st, SERENDIPITY—Margaret Hausman; 2nd, HOT 
SHOT KIDD—Terry Rudd; 3rd, SASHA—Lantern 
Hollow Farm; 4th, FARNLEY SYRIAN — Bobbie 
Coleman. 

Class 21. AHSA EQUITATION: 1st, Mary S. 
Hutchison—Mary S. Hutchison; 2nd, Charisie Dear- 
ing—Charisie Dearing; 3rd, Tim Lawrence — Tim 
Lawrence; 4th, Duffy Duckett—Lantern Hollow Farm. 

Class 22. PONY HUNTING APPOINTMENTS: 
1st, PIXIE—Doug & Ricky Hugg; 2nd, ROYAL 
MIST—Butch & Billie Gardner; 3rd, TRAVELING 
LADY—Linky Smith; 4th, SUNLIGHT—Ellen & 
Ann Fritz. 

Class 23. NOVICE JUNIOR HUNTER: 1st, SUR¬ 
REALIST—Mary S. Hutchison; 2nd, TAKE-A-BIT— 
Joy Freed; 3rd, MELODY’S ROBE—Eric Caleca; 4th, 
BLACK LABEL—Bradley Stedding. 

Class 24. PONY HUNTING APPOINTMENTS: 
1st, HIGHFIELDS SNAPSHOT—Jack Saunders; 2nd, 
EXPLORER—Debbie Cahn; 3rd, TIMOTHY SUN¬ 
SHINE—Lantern Hollow Farm; 4th, QUAKER LACE 
—Mary Lee Maslin. 

Class 25. JUNIOR HANDY HUNTER: 1st, PAT¬ 
RICK—Linky Smith; 2nd, IF’N—Jeanne Parrott; 3rd, 
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DARK PLOT—Pegasus Stable; 4th, BALACLAVA— 
Katy Merryman. 

Class 26. MAIDEN WORKING HUNTING 
PONIES: 1st, GIDGET—Joyce L. North; 2nd, AS 
YOU LIKE IT—Gaby Jenks; 3rd, ANDY ANCHOR 
—Mary Lee & Chuck Maslin; 4th, JIMMIE JUMP 
UP—Walnut Hill Farm. 

Class 27. NOVICE HUNTING PONIES: 1st, TINA 
MARIE — Bonnie Lee Alexander; 2nd, BRIGHT 
PROSPECT—Lantern Hollow Farm; 3rd, RANCHO 
—Doug & Ricky Hugg; 4th, CELYNNEN COCK 
ROBIN—Joyce Sharretts. 

Class 28. NOVICE HUNTING PONIES: 1st, LI- 
SETER HOLIDAY—Liseter Hall Farm; 2nd, JULY 
SONG—Zim's Ranch; 3rd, LISETER MYSTIC—Li¬ 
seter Hail Farm; 4th, MILES RIVER MOONFISH— 
Miles River Pony Farm. 

Class 29. JUNIOR OPEN JUMPER: 1st, BON 
SOIR—Mr. and Mrs. Fred J. Hughes, Jr.; 2nd, CRAB 
TREE CREEK—Zim’s Ranch; 3rd, BILLY BLITZ— 
Carl E. Shaffer; 4th, SPOOKS—Judy Bryant. 

Class 30. MAIDEN WORKING HUNTING 
PONIES: 1st, ZIM’S BITTERSWEET—Zim’s Ranch; 
2nd, PRIM ’N’ PROPER—Deborah Cahn; 3rd, RAN¬ 
CHO—Doug & Ricky Hugg; 4th, CINDY SUE— 
Misty Meadow Farm. 

Class 31. INTERNATIONAL PONY CLASS: 1st, 
VIXEN’S HA’ PENNY—Barbara Benton; 2nd, DAY¬ 
BREAK—Karen Sue Burrows; 3rd, LOOK-A-ME— 
Linky Smith; 4th, SEVERN DUCAT — Carolyn 
Amoss. 

Class 32. INTERNATIONAL PONY CLASS: 1st, 
PRIM N’ PROPER—Deborah Cahn; 2nd, ME TOO 
—Ann Stengel; 3rd, HOT SHOT KIDD — Terry 
Rudd; 4th, MILES RIVER ERV’N ’’N"—Julie Hitch¬ 
ens. 

Class 33. MAIDEN HUNTING PONY CHAM¬ 
PIONSHIP: 1st, PRIM N' PROPER—Debbie Cahn; 
2nd, ZIM'S BITTERSWEET—Zim’s Ranch. 

Class 34. NOVICE HUNTING PONY CHAM¬ 
PIONSHIP: 1st, LISETER HOLIDAY—Liseter Hall 
Farm; 2nd, JULY SONG—Zim's Ranch. 

Class 35. HUNTING PONIES UNDER SADDLE: 
1st, PIXIE—Ricky Hugg; 2nd, MILES RIVER LIME¬ 
LIGHT—Miles River Pony Farm; 3rd, SEVERN 
WINGS—Butch & Billie Ann Gardner; 4th, EVERS- 
LEY SCHIMITAR—Mrs. C. W. Williams. 

Class 36. HUNTING PONIES UNDER SADDLE: 
1st, DIXIE BELLE—Mary Supik; 2nd, DAYBREAK 
—Karen Sue Burrows; 3rd, LITTLE FELLA—Zim’s 
Ranch; 4th, LOOK-A-ME—Linky Smith. 

Class 37. HUNTING PONIES UNDER SADDLE: 
1st, HOT SHOT KIDD—Terry Rudd; 2nd, LYTLE- 
BITS—Frankie & Lynn Counselman; 3rd, TIP TOE— 
Carol & Richard Hoffberger; 4th, BLUE MOON— 
Beaver Tate. 

Class 38. THE GITTINGS HORSEMANSHIP 
AWARD: 1st, Chuck Winslow; 2nd, Judy Bryant; 
3rd, Debby Day; 4th, Duffy Duckett. 

Class 39. HUNTING PONIES OVER FENCES: 
1st, SQUEAKY—Joan Devlin; 2nd, TRAVELING 
LADY—Linky Smith; 3rd, PIXIE—Doug & Ricky 
Hugg; 4th, MILES RIVER LIMELIGHT—Miles Riv¬ 
er Pony Farm. 
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Crown Prince, the Large Pony Open Jumper 
Champion, was ridden by his owner, Butch 
Gardner. Mrs. Richard Opfer is at right. 

Class 40. OPEN JUNIOR WORKING HUNTER: 
1st, MARAHAJAH—Chuck Winslow; 2nd, ROBE’S 
DR. BOB—Dora G. Hamilton; 3rd, THE IRISH¬ 
MAN—Sherry Kees; 4th, MARY SEVEN—Dora G. 
Hamilton. 

Class 41. HUNTING PONIES OVER FENCES: 
1st, EASTER GLORY — Carolyn Amoss; 2nd, 
SMOKEY JOE—Billy Boyce III; 3rd, HIGHFIELDS 
SNAPSHOT—Jack Saunders; 4th, TIMOTHY SUN¬ 
SHINE—Lantern Hollow Farm. 

Class 42. HUNTING PONIES OVER FENCES: 
1st, SERENDIPITY—Margaret Hausman; 2nd, HOT 
SHOT KIDD — Terry Rudd; 3rd, MILES RIVER 
ERV’N "N”—Julie Hitchens; 4th, FARNLEY SYR¬ 
IAN—Bobbie Coleman. 

Class 43. ASPCA HORSEMANSHIP EVENT: 1st, 
Margaret Hausman; 2nd, Chuck Winslow; 3rd, Kate 
Saner; 4th, Tim Lawrence. 

Class 44. NOVICE JUNIOR HUNTER: 1st, 
CLOUD 9—Cathy Clagett; 2nd, NIGHT WHISPER 
—Margaret Hausman; 3rd, ROYAL TUDOR—Caro¬ 
lyn Serio; 4th, MARY SEVEN—Highfields Farm. 

Class 45. PONY JUMPER FAULT AND OUT: 
1st, SEVERN WINGS—Butch & Billie Ann Gard¬ 
ner; 1st, HAMLET—Cathy Thompson; 3rd, PIXIE— 
Doug & Ricky Hugg; 3rd, SABRE—Elsa Gaebl; 3rd, 
ROYAL MIST—Butch & Billie Ann Gardner; 6th, 
CASANOVA—Patricia Anne Herman. 

Class 46. JUNIOR HUNTER APPOINTMENTS: 
1st, DARK PLOT—Pegasus Stable; 2nd, TIFFANY 
—Bonnie Lee Alexander; 3rd, BALACLAVA—Katy 
Merryman; 4th, KILLARNEY—Max Werner. 

Class 47. FONY JUMPER FAULT AND OUT: 
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1st, NUTCRACKER —Zim’s Ranch; 2nd, JULY 
SONG—Zim’s Ranch; 3rd, BARNACLE BILL— 
Chuck Maslin; 4th, EASTER GLORY—Carolyn 
Amoss. 

Class 48. PONY JUMPER FAULT AND OUT: 
1st, BARTER S BLUFF—Tim Lawrence; 2nd, BLUE 
MOON — Beaver Tate; 3rd, BAY LADY — Steve 
Phipps; 4th, CROWN PRINCE—Butch & Billie Ann 
Gardner. 

Class 49. JUNIOR JUMPER KNOCKDOWN 
AND OUT: 1st, PERKY PRINCESS—Eugene C. & 
Gloria K. Reid; 2nd, BILLY BLITZ^-Carl E. Shaffer; 
3rd, KILLARNEY—Mr. and Mrs. Max Werner; 4th, 
DUSTY—Jeanne Parrott. 

Class 50. MARY DRURY MEMORIAL CLASS: 
1st, HOT SHOT KIDD—Terry Rudd; 2nd, VIXEN’S 
HA’ PENNY—Barbara Benton; 3rd, ME TOO—Ann 
Stengel; 4th, MEADOW MIST—Ricki Rothstein. 

Class 51. MAIDEN JUNIOR HUNTER: 1st, 
MARY SEVEN —Nancy Saner; 2nd, CLOUD 9— 
Kathy Clagett; 3rd, SURREALIST—Mary Southwell 
Hutchison; 4th, TEARS & SWEAT—Carolyn Clark. 

Class 52. PONY HANDY JUMPER: 1st, 
SQUEAKY—Joan Devlin; 2nd, TRACKDOWN— 
Ann Merryman; 3rd, SABRE—Elsa Gaebl; 4th, CAS¬ 
ANOVA—Patricia Ann Herman. 

Class 53. PONY HANDY JUMPER: 1st, SMOKEY 
JOE — Billy Boyce III; 2nd, SILVER DOLLAR— 
Nick Pawlenko; 3rd, NUTCRACKER—Zim’s Ranch; 
4th, RELEASE ME—Edith N. West. 

Class 54. PONY HANDY JUMPER: 1st, KING'S 
GEM—Jack Worsham; 2nd, CROWN PRINCE— 
Butch Gardner; 3rd, FARNLEY SYRIAN—Bobbie 
Coleman; 4th, KING'S JESTER—Cathy Dowd. 

Class 55. JUNIOR HANDY JUMPER: 1st, BON- 
SOIR—Mr. & Mrs. Fred J. Hughes, Jr.; 2nd, THE 
BADGER—Zim’s Ranch; 3rd, PERKY PRINCESS 
—Eugene C. & Gloria K. Reid; 4th, CRAB TREE 
CREER—Zim’s Ranch. 

Class 56. LEAD REIN CLASS: 1st, LOLLI FOP 
JINGLES—Mark Sumner; 2nd, LITTLE ONE—Joe 
Gaebl; 3rd, CHERRY BOUNCE—Rand Fishbein; 
4th, PRINCE CHARMING—Alma Hoffecker. 

Class 57. JUNIOR HUNTER UNDER SADDLE: 
1st, HAPPY BRIAR—Bobby G. Stedding; 2nd, SUR¬ 
REALIST—Mary Southwell Hutchison; 3rd, ROBE’S 
MR. BOB—Thom Hardy; 4th, TAKE-A-BIT—Joy 
Freed. 

Class 58. RIDE AND LEAD: 1st, Danny Brew¬ 
ster; 2nd, Clare Wood; 3rd, Louise Hoffecker; 4th, 
Cathy McShane. 

Class 59. $200 WORKING HUNTING PONY 
STAKE: 1st, SMOKEY JOE—Billy Boyce III; 2nd, 
NUTCRACKER — Zim’s Ranch; 3rd, HIGHFIELD 
SNAPSHOT—Jack Saunders; 4th, LITTLE FELLA 
—Zim’s Ranch. 

Class 60. COSTUME CLASS: 1st, Joyce Sharretts; 
1st, Mark Sumner; 2nd, Billie Gardner; 3rd, Merry 
Martens; 4th, Susan Fritz. 

Class 61. $50 PONY OPEN JUMPER STAKE: 
1st, CROWN PRINCE—Billie Ann & Bobby Gard¬ 
ner; 2nd, KING’S JESTER—Cathy Dowd; 3rd, NOT 


GUILTY—Debbie Day; 4th, BLUE MOON—Beaver 
Tate. 

Class 62. $200 JUNIOR WORKING HUNTER 
STAKE: 1st, KILLARNEY—Mr. & Mrs. Max Wern¬ 
er; 2nd, TOY SOLDIER—Terry Rudd; 3rd, HAPPY 
BRIAR—Bobbie G. Stedding; 4th, TAKE-THE-FIELD 
—Beverly Huber. 

Class 63. $50 PONY OPEN JUMPER STAKE: 
1st, CASANOVA—Patricia Anne Herman; 2nd, SEV¬ 
ERN WINGS—Butch & Billie Ann Gardner; 3rd, 
TRACKDOWN—Ann Merryman; 4th, SQUEAKY 
—Joan Devlin. 

Class 64. $200 WORKING HUNTING PONY 
STAKE: 1st, BLUE MOON—Beaver Tate; 2nd, BAR¬ 
TER'S BLUFF—Tim Lawrence; 3rd, INDY MAC— 
Pegasus Stable; 4th, HOT SHOT KIDD—Terry Rudd. 

Class 65. $50 PONY OPEN JUMPER STAKE: 
1st, RELEASE ME — Edith N. West; 2nd, NUT¬ 
CRACKER—Zim’s Ranch; 3rd, LITTLE FELLA— 
Zim’s Ranch; 4th, DIXIE BELLE—Mary Supik. 

Class 66. $200 WORKING HUNTING PONY 
STAKE: 1st, PIXIE—Doug & Ricky Hugg; 2nd, 
SQUEAKY —Joan Devlin; 3rd, ROYAL MIST— 
Butch & Billie Ann Gardner; 4th, TRACKDOWN— 
Ann Merryman. 

Class 67. $75 JUNIOR OPEN JUMPER STAKE: 
1st, BON-SOIR—Mr. & Mrs. Fred J. Hughes, Jr.; 
2nd, BILLY BLITZ—Carl E. Shaffer; 3rd, CRAB 
TREE CREEK—Zim’s Ranch; 4th, PERKEY PRIN¬ 
CESS—Eugene Reid. 

Class 68. EQUITATION CHAMPIONSHIP 
CLASS: 1st, CHAMPION—Judy Bryant; 2nd, RE¬ 
SERVE—Mary Southwell Hutchison. 

Class 69. SMALL HUNTING PONY CHAM¬ 
PIONSHIP: 1st, Champion, PIXIE—Doug & Ricky 
Hugg; 2nd, Reserve—SQUEAKY—Joan Devlin. 

Class 70. MEDIUM HUNTING PONY CHAM¬ 
PIONSHIP: Champion, SMOKEY JOE—Billy Boyce 
III; Reserve, HIGHFIELD’S SNAPSHOT — Jack 
Saunders. 

Class 71. LARGE HUNTING PONY CHAM¬ 
PION: 1st, Champion, SERENDIPITY—Margaret 
Hausman; 2nd, Reserve, HOT SHOT KIDD—Terry 
Rudd. 

Class 72. JUNIOR HUNTER CHAMPIONSHIP: 
Champion, DARK PLOT—Pegasus Stable; Reserve, 
KILLARNEY—Mr. & Mrs. Max Werner. 

Class 73. SMALL PONY OPEN JUMPER CHAM¬ 
PION: 1st, Champion, SQUEAKY—Joan Devlin; 
2nd, Reserve, SEVERN WINGS—Butch & Billie Ann 
Gardner. 

Class 74. MEDIUM PONY OPEN JUMPER 
CHAMPION: Champion, NUTCRACKER — Zim’s 
Ranch; Reserve, SILVER DOLLAR—Nick Pawlenko. 

Class 75. LARGE OPEN JUMPER CHAMPION: 
Champion, CROWN PRINCE—Butch & Billie Ann 
Gardner. 

Class 76. JUNIOR OPEN JUMPER CHAMPION: 
Champion, BON SOIR—Mr. & Mrs. Fred Hughes, 
Jr.; Reserve, BILLY BLITZ—Carl Shaffer. 

GRAND CHAMPION HUNTING PONY: Gr. 
Champion—PIXIE—Doug & Ricky Hugg; Reserve, 
SERENDIPITY—Margaret Hausman. 
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Jim Moles worth: 
A Man 


Worth Knowing 


By Edward A. J. Kilner 


Who is Jim Moles worth? 

Well, for one thing, he is the husband of 
Mrs. Molesworth, and the father of Susan, Betsy, 
and Jamie Molesworth. 

At first glance this may not seem to be 
enough to make a man worthy of special in¬ 
terest to the reader, but then perhaps you 
haven’t been fortunate enough to meet the ladies 
Molesworth. If you were to meet them, you 
would agree with me that Jim Molesworth is 
due special interest for raising such a special 
family. 

Of more direct interest to the horse world is 
the fact that Jim is the President of the Mary¬ 
land Pony Show, the largest junior show in 
the world. 

Jim is now serving his second term in this 
office, and prior to this, he worked for nine 
years on one or more Maryland Pony Show 
committees. 

To serve so long and so well, implies that 
the man must be a cut above the average, 
and indeed, he is. No one could give so much 
of his life to a project as important as the 
Pony Show unless he had an abiding quality of 
devotion. Mark the word well, because devotion 
is the key to Jim Molesworth. His is not a 
lachrymose, maudlin devotion, it is a firm, sure, 
quiet kind of devotion that permeates the im¬ 
portant parts of his life. It exists in the same 
depth in his interest in his wife, his children, 
his job, and the Maryland Pony Show. 

Jim has been involved with horses as far 
back as he can recall. 

His father, Charles Molesworth, was a well- 
known jousting professional, and rode well in 
hundreds of tournaments throughout the State 
in the 1930’s and 1940’s. 

Jim always had a horse of some kind, and he 
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Jim Molesworth as he presents trophy to 
Butch Gardner. 


Middle daughter Betsy . . . . 


. . . . and youngest daughter, Jamie. 
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did a normal amount of hacking over the 
Maryland countryside with his father. 

When he was 23 years old, he even took a 
try at polo. The Alliance Polo Club used to 
stable their ponies during the winter at a sta¬ 
ble in Akron, Ohio. The horses had to be kept 
in shape, so Jim and a few close friends took 
up the game. 

He recalls that the fifteen or so games he 
played were a lot of fun, in fact, almost an 
absolute panic. 

Jim enlisted in the Army in 1942 and gradu¬ 
ated from O.C.S. at New Orleans in 1943; tried 
to get into the Cavalry and finally ended up 
in the Transportation Corps. At deactivation 
in 1945, he was a captain. 

After the war, Jim got back to riding and 
took an avid interest in fox hunting, mostly 
with the Elkridge-Harford Hunt Club. 

Although he is not active in this end of the 
sport at present, he classifies riding to the 
hounds as the most exciting single activity 
for the horseman. 

With his close friend, Charles Gartrell, a 
Maryland pony breeder of renown, Jim recalls 
vivid, pleasant memories of rolling countryside, 
challenging fences, the clear ringing voice of 
the hounds, the crisp autumn mornings. 

To Jim, this was being alive in a very spe¬ 
cial way. 

However, the measure of a man’s devotion is 
not how much he has, but what he does with it. 
As Jim acquired other interests (wife, chil¬ 
dren, and job) his special quality of devotion 
did not decrease but shifted to these new, more 
important areas. 

Jim has three very attractive daughters. 

The oldest, Susan, is 19 and attends the 
University of Maryland. She was the first of a 
new generation of Molesworths who would carry 
on what has become a family tradition, the 
love and excitement of horses and horseman¬ 
ship. 

When Susan was 7 years old, a new element 
was injected into the Molesworth family that 
would bring the family its real claim to fame 
in the horse world. The new element was a 
3-year-old pony named Bambi. 

This pony was four times Maryland’s small 
pony champion, and the reserve champion for 
one year. 

Bambi was, and is, beautiful. 

Jim recalls most vividly that the pony was 
a natural jumper; in fact, loved to jump, but 
had little else in its favor when first acquired 
from Tom O’Donnell. Susan had not yet ac¬ 
quired real polish, and, as a show pony, Bambi 
was as green as grass. 


A champion pony is not born, but made by 
those who are willing to devote a tremendous 
amount of time and effort to training. 

Hours, days, weeks, and months were spent 
in training Bambi, and the final product speaks 
for itself. 

Bambi’s championship years were 1955, 1956, 
1957, and 1959; the reserve champion year 
was 1958. 

Today Bambi is retired. 

Now 14 years old, foimdered and arthritic, 
he lives out his final years wandering slowly 
around the Molesworths’ seven and a half acre 
farm in Granite, Maryland. He is still bright 
and alert, and full of mischief. 

In fact, while I visited Jim’s home, I watched 
the pony nibble away at one of Mrs. 
Molesworths prize saplings, and, when dis¬ 
covered and forced to move, he shuffled off 
with one eye on Mrs. Molesworth and the other 
on the sapling, just waiting for an opportunity 
to return. 

The incident was interesting because it gave 
me the opportunity to observe in voice and 
actions the overwhelming love, affection and 
devotion that Jim, his wife, and his children 
have for this wonderful pony. It nailed down 
once and for all the element of devotion that 
makes this family, and especially Jim, worthy 
of more than passing interest. 

Susan was 10 years old and Betsy 7 when 
Jim first served on the Maryland Pony Show 
Committee. 

Nine memorable years of association with 
this most worthwhile organization finds Jim 
Molesworth serving his second term as 
President. 

This is a tough, demanding job that has 
consumed a significant part of Jim’s free time. 

Why does he do it? 

In Jim’s own words, "Its the satisfaction of 
helping to put on a good pony show, one that 
considers the exhibitor first and proves it by 
having a class for every type of junior rider 
from lead line to polished amateur. This year, 
for instance, there were 65 classes. 

Jim feels the exhibitor makes the show, and 
he went on to say that although exhibitors are 
not usually complimentary they were high in 
praise of this show. Many of the riders made 
a special effort to thank him and his huge 
staff of workers for their efforts. 

The Wednesday evening prior to this year’s 
show, I visited the Timonium show grounds to 
gather some background material on both the 
show and its president. 

When I explained the purpose of my visit, he 
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laughed and said: "You’ll find plenty to write 
about concerning the show, but I honestly 
don’t think you will find anything interesting 
about me. . . . Please don’t imply that I’m the 
brains behind this show, because if ever a 
project was a team effort, this is it. The credit 
for what will happen here in the next four 
days belongs equally to every single worker.’’ 

Jim went so far as to call himself a figure¬ 
head. I question whether a man can devote ten 
years of his life to an ideal like the Pony Show, 
and actually remain a figurehead. I watched 
him throughout the four day show. A hard 
worker he is; a calm, quiet, purposeful man 
he is; a devoted man he is, but a figurehead, 
he is not. 

I talked to his middle daughter, Betsy, an 
accomplished Junior rider who has been show¬ 
ing since she was 6 years old. She told me of all 
the years her father had devoted to her, Susan 
and Jamie teaching them to ride and show 
ponies and horses. As I talked to her, I could 
feel her respect and love for her father. Much 
later the same day I found 6 year old Jamie. She 
was astride her pony Snowflake, and I asked her 
what she thought of her father. "Oh," she said, 
"I like him!" 

Jim has been working for Receipt Foods 
for seventeen years. 

He’s in charge of contacting food brokerage 
houses in a five-state area. About half of his 
working year is spent traveling for his company. 

It would not take a particularly observant 
person to note that Jim has done a fine job 
for his company, and, in turn, for himself. To 
be successful in one’s chosen profession is 
enough of an accomplishment for most men, 
but for the likes of Jim Molesworth, it is not 
enough. He must give more than an average 
measure to give purpose to his life. 

Jim is not as uncomplicated as he would 
lead you to believe. He has a nice home, a 
wonderful family, a good job, and a purpose in 
life. He has added and will continue to add 
immeasurably to the world of horses. He s a 
man with the quality of devotion not found 
in abundance today. He’s a man worth knowing 
about. 

Morgan Horse Show 

The mid-Atlantic Morgan Horse Club and 
the Frederick Junior Chamber of Commerce are 
sponsoring the 8th annual mid-Atlantic Morgan 
Horse Show, August 16 and 17, at the fair¬ 
grounds in Frederick. 
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Maryland Horses Honored 

Two of Maryland’s greatest race horses were 
elected to the Hall of Fame at the National 
Museum in Saratoga last month. 

Gallorette, bred at the late William L. Brann s 
Glade Valley Farm, and Native Dancer, Mary¬ 
land’s premier stallion, were among the four 
horses elected in the national poll of racing 
writers, editors and columnists. 

The other two horses, both bred by Calumet 
Farm in Kentucky, were Armed and Twilight 
Tear. 

Native Dancer, owned and bred by Alfred 
Gwynne Vanderbilt, received the greatest num¬ 
ber of votes. Gallorette, who raced for Mr. 
Brann throughout her career, received the most 
votes among the fillies and mares. 

Native Dancer, sire of the sensational 2-year- 
old Raise A Native, was foaled in 1950. He 
raced 22 times and won 21 races, losing only in 
the Kentucky Derby of 1953 to Dark Star. He 
was second in that race, beaten a head. 

During his two and a half years of campaign¬ 
ing, Native Dancer competed in 19 stakes races. 

Gallorette is unquestionably the best known 
race mare of modern times. She holds the No. 1 
position in Delaware Park’s ranking of the na¬ 
tion’s all-time best race mares. 

Foaled in 1942, Gallorette ran in 72 races 
and won 21 of them. When she retired, her 
earnings of $445,535 constituted an all-time 
record for distaff performers. 

Gallorette still holds Saratoga’s one-mile track 
record of 1.35 2/5 which she set in 1947. 

Maryland Horse Show Points 

(Standings up to and including Potomac Pony Club 
June 22, 1963) 


Horse 

Owner Points 

Small Pony Hunter 


1. Severn Wings 

Butch Gardner 

132 

2. Traveling Lady 

Eileen Smith 

119 

3. Royal Mist 

Billie Anne Gardner 

93 

4. Winchester June 

Monica Anne Fell 

65 

Medium Pony Hunter 


1. Crefeld Eliza 

Efrem Potts 

97 

2. Easter Glory 

Caroline Amoss 

85 

3. Little Fella 

Zim’s Ranch 

76 

4. Smokey Joe 

Billy Boyce, III 

57 

Large Pony Hunter 


1. Zinas Boy 

Zim’s Ranch 

105 

2. Blue Moon 

Beaver Tate 

99 

3. Cozy Cosette 

Dodds Bloomgarden 

48 

4. Barters Bluff 

Tim Lawrence 

35 

Small Pony Jumpers 


1. Traveling Lady 

Eileen Smith 

21 

2. Royal Mist 

Billie Anne Gardner 

20 

3. Severn Wings 

Butch Gardner 

18 

4. Winchester June 

Monica Anne Fell 

12 
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Michael G. “Mickey” Walsh’s Greatest Moment in Racing 


“The day Independence won the 

Grand National in 1961!” 




“I’ve always thought that Independence was 
one of the greatest ’chasers that ever rose to a 
fence,” says the famous steeplechase trainer, 
Mickey Walsh. “He was honest, game and 
I think his win in the Grand National 
was my biggest thrill.” 


To help keep Independence sound, as well as his present 
string of top jumpers, Mickey Walsh uses Absorbine 
daily —as a wash, bracer and tightener. “I find it works 
wonders on nicks and cuts and bruises that afflict 
so many jumpers,” he adds. 


W. F. YOUNG, INC., SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 
In Canada: W. f. Youno, Inc., Montreal 19, P. Q. 


Since 1892, Absorbine has been indispen¬ 
sable in the proper care and training of all 
horses. As an astringent, conditioner and 
gentle antiseptic, it can be used either full- 
strength or in a wash. Absorbine is consist¬ 
ently effective, yet safe—and no other 
liniment has Absorbine’s fungicidal proper¬ 
ties. The large, long-lasting bottle is still 
only $2.50. Gallon sizes also available. 


Medium Pony Jumpers 


1. Smokey Joe 

Billy Boyce, III 

36 

2. Easter Glory 

Caroline Amoss 

10 

3. Jimmy 

Bobby Stedding 

9 

4. Circe 

Monica Anne Fell 

5 

Large Pony Jumpers 


1. Zim’s Boy 

Zim’s Ranch 

21 

2. King’s Jester 

Cathy Dowd 

19 

3- King’s Gem 

Jack Worsham 

15 

4. Poco 

William Minor 

9 


Juniors 


1. Billy Blitz 

Carl Shafer 

152 

2. Sibby S 

Nancy Gorrell 

150 

3. The Irishman 

Sherry Kees 

78 

4. Home Again 

Elwood Boblitz 

72 

Green Working Hunters 


1. Without Warning 

Frank H. Durkee, Jr. 

74 

2. Irmalock 

Patricia Gorrell 

46 

3. China Clipper 

Zim’s Ranch 

35 

4. Full of Fun 

Frank H. Durkee, Jr. 

29 

4. The Irishman 

Sherry Kees 

29 

Green Conformation Hunter 


1. Without Warning 

Frank H. Durkee, Jr. 

30 

2. China Clipper 

Zim’s Ranch 

12 

3. Imalock 

Patricia Gorrell 

8 

4. The Irishman 

Sherry Kees 

6 


Working Hunters 

1. Billy Blitz Carl Shafer 124 
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2. Him Boy 

Isador Small 

97 

3. Blue Chips 

Zim’s Ranch 

33 

4. Happy Briare 

Dr. Alvin I. Kay 
Jumpers 

53 

1. Donnie Brook 

Gary Gardner 

72 

2. Crab Tree Creek Jeanne Parrott 

31 

3. Dusty 

Zim’s Ranch 

6 

4. Blue Chips 

Dodds Bloomgarden 
Eastern Shore 

22 

1. Sukiyaki* 

Dodds Bloomgarden 

22 

1. Dusty* 

Jeanne Parrott 

22 

3. Ruddigore 

Martha Mechling 

20 

4. If’n 

Calvin Adkins 

Lead Line 

16 

1. Lollipop Jingles 

Cathy Thompson 

25 

2. Traveling Lady 

Eileen Smith 

15 

3. Severn Wings 

Butch Gardner 

13 

4. Royal Mist 

Billie Ann Gardner 

12 

Gittings Horsemanship Winners. 


Linda Wood at 

Immanuel Pony & Junior ! 

Show. 

Bobby Stedding at Nanticoke Horse Show. 


Robin Hughes at Fox Den Farms Show. 



Sherry Kees at Boumi Temple Horse Show. 

Nancy Gorrell at Annapolis Elks Horse Show. 
Beaver Tate at Greenspring Hounds Pony Club 
Show. 

Tim Lawrence at Potomac Pony Club Show. 


* Tie. 
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BUSHNELL FIELD GLASSES 
HIGH QUALITY 
REASONABLE PRICE 
from $39.95 to $89.95 


FOR 30 DAY MONEY-BACK TRIAL 

Call 

WINANTS BROS. INC. 

Trading As 

MONDAWMIN PHOTO 

MONDAWMIN SHOPPING CENTER, BALTO. 15, MD. 

LA 3-6365 

GARRY WINANTS PETER WINANTS 
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NOW AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES! 

For fine race horses and show horses: 
FRUEN'S BRIDLE BRAND 

RACE HORSE OATS 

Backed by Fruen’s 70 years’ experience 
in the processing of fine oats 


Steam Rolled and Toasted 

BARLEY FLAKES 

• high palatability 

• quick extra energy 

• easy digestibility 

• improved conditioning 

• dust-free flakes 

• fluffy bulk 


HORSE 


Balanced 

••PEP" PELLETS 

of recognized protein 


Bridle Brand 

RACE HORSE OATS 

only the finest Northwest oats are 
selected for Bridle Brand. They are 
then processed through the most mod¬ 
ern equipment to retain only plump, 
filled oats 

This produces the utmost in uniform 
color, weight, size, cleanliness, and 
freedom from dust. 

• Bridle Brand is then packed in new, 
easily identified, three bushel bags 

Our prices are more competitive because we utilise end sell the by-products of grain milling, 

Ask for samples, descriptive literature and Fruen's Free Training Record Book at your local dealer's. 

Or write direct to: 


FRUEN MIUING COMPANY BOX 3172, TRAFFIC STATION, MINNEAPOLIS 3, MINN. 


blend 
feeds 

blend of whole grain in a most 
nutritious form 
blend of essential minerals 
blend of required vitamins 


Breeding Farm Hygiene 

(Continued from page 23) 


that can only be done if the mares that are 
running on that field are also free of parasites. 
It is almost always absolutely parallel: a wormy 
mare has a wormy foal, and a clean mare has 
a clean foal. I can hardly account for this, 
because even in the same pasture you have a 
mare with a high egg count and her foal will 
invariably also show a high count, and a mare 
with a low or negative count will have a foal 
by her side with either a low or negative 
count. 

Exercise is probably next important to feed¬ 
ing, or maybe parallel with feeding, in disease 
control. A horse without exercise loses all of 
his bodily functions, and he goes bad in every 
way. His metabolism changes and his digestion 
changes. A horse that has reasonable daily 
exercise will be a far more healthy horse. By 
the same token, fat is a horses greatest enemy. 
Horses that are allowed to get too fat are losing 
their resistance to disease in the same way. 

Intestinal upsets can be almost entirely con- 
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trolled by careful animal management. If the 
feed is right and the methods of feeding are 
correct, they should be very rare, either absent 
entirely or at least very rare. 

Disease is divided into infectious and con¬ 
tagious diseases. Infectious disease we will de¬ 
fine roughly as that which is incurred by re¬ 
ceiving infection, definite bacteria, by picking 
it up, from eating it, from drinking it, but 
it must be a definite infection. Contagious 
diseases can be spread through the year, like 
the virus diseases. If an animal breathes a 
strong contagion, he can get enough of the 
virus to carry him on. Immunity is a power 
which an individual either has or acquires to 
resist and/or overcome disease. 

We have two types of immunity. Natural 
immunity is the immunity a horse is born 
with. Foot and mouth disease, for instance, is 
an example of a disease that a horse has a 
natural immunity to. He can be subjected to 
foot and mouth disease at all times and by any 
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DELUXE HORSE TRANSPORTATION 



BOX 143 - COCKEYSVILLE, MARYLAND 


DAY: NO 6-1060 


NIGHT: CL 2-3226 


Pleasant Hill Farm 

HORSES BOARDED 
SPACIOUS BOX STALLS 
EXPERT CARE 

COMPETENT VETERINARY SERVICES 
WITHIN 8 TO 25 MILES OF 4 TRACKS 
HUNTERS—JUMPERS & HACKS 
BROKEN—SCHOOLED & SHOWN 
RACE HORSES BROKEN & LEGGED UP 
EXPERIENCED TRAINER 
SHOW RING 
TRAINING TRACK 
TRANSPORTATION 
Robert D. Lendrim 
Lime Kiln Rd. 

Fulton, Md., PA 5-2309 


THOROUGHBRED 

PEDIGREES 

5 generations & Race Record ....$ 3.00 

Complete Pedigree incl. 

first 3 dams.$10.00 

Mrs. Louise Pascal 
RFD #3, Westminster, Md. 

Area Code 301—Tllden 8-6506 


Williams Electric Co., Inc. 

YORK ROAD BETWEEN PADONIA AND TEXAS 
BOX 191, TIMONIUM, MD. 

NOrmandy 6-1 311 

Domestic—Industrial Wiring Contracting 
and Repair 


De6ARM0 ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION CO. 

We design, fabricate and erect all types of 
stables. Pole frame covered with your choice 
of siding and roofs. Buildings designed to flt 
In with your existing architecture. 

Upperco, Maryland Phone: FRanklin 4-2886 
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method and he never will have foot and mouth 
disease. This is an example of natural im¬ 
munity. 

Acquired immunity is an immunity that 
the horse acquires by having had the disease, 
and by having gone through the disease it 
leaves him with sufficient antibodies to protect 
him against the same disease in the future. 
There are quite a number of diseases for which 
we have no way of establishing an immunity. 

I will just list some of these diseases, such as 
glanders, or infectious anemia or swamp fever. 
We have no way to protect animals against 
that. I believe that equine arteritis is also 
something we have not been able to produce 
any immunity for. 

There are a lot of diseases, however, that 
we can immunize our animals against. Lockjaw 
or tetanus can be absolutely protected against 
by the use of tetanus toxoid. The tetanus 
toxoid can be followed by a booster dose every 
two years and the animal can be kept immune 
from tetanus for life. Tetanus antitoxin gives 
an immunity but it is just a short-lived im¬ 
munity. I have been trying for a good many 
years to find out how long you can expect to 
get immunity after an injection of 1,500 units 
of tetanus antitoxin, but none of the people 
who produce antitoxins will give a positive 
statement. So I have struck upon a period of 
20 days that I use in my own work. If the 
animal has had antitoxin 20 days before an 
injury, I give him another shot of tetanus 
antitoxin. If, in the meantime during the past 
20 days he has already had antitoxin then I 
assume that his prior inoculation will protect 
him. 

Infectious abortion can be absolutely pre¬ 
vented by the use of Salmonella bacterin. This 
bacterin is available. For many years we used 
it in a three dose method. Dr. Bryans in the 
last couple of years has done some work on 
this and found that it is not necessary to give 
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The Good In A Horse Goes In Through His Mouth 


A 


ow's The Time 


YOUR MARES AND YEARLINGS NEED HELP. 

If you feed Clusman Broodmare Milk Producer your mare will keep in better 
condition and you will have stronger foals. 

Nothing Can Take The Place of Mothers' Milk, You Can Only Grow Them Once 

Clusman Weanling and Yearling Feed will grow strong well boned 
yearlings. This feed has vitamins, minerals with the best ingredients added. 
No drugs are used in these feeds—all good virgin feed. 

Let your stock prove to you what these feeds will do. Most of the champions 
are raised on Clusman Broodmare and Yearling feeds. These feeds are mixed 
fresh every day with Pacific Kelp Meal added. 

Don't wait—order now from 

J. HENRY CLUSMAN & CO. 

now located at 

3705 East Baltimore Street • Baltimore 24, Maryland 
PHONE: 732-2326 

WE WISH TO EXPRESS OUR APPRECIATION FOR YOUR PAST FAVORS 
AND LOOK FORWARD TO YOUR CONTINUED PATRONAGE FROM OUR 
NEW AND MODERN FACILITIES. 


as much bacterin to produce the immunity as 
we have in the past. It is now set up with one 
dose of bacterin subcutaneously to each animal 
that was immunized the preceding year. A mare 
with a first foal, or I mean in her first preg¬ 
nancy, or a barren mare that missed the year 
before, receives two doses of bacterin to im¬ 
munize her for the year. 

Rabies can also be immunized against. The 
horse can be protected as can the dog. 

Encephalomyelitis, both Eastern and Western 
type, or sleeping sickness, can be protected 
against by a vaccine. This has been dying down 
pretty much. There’s only one place that I’ve 
come in contact with it in the last year or so, 
and that is just north of Richmond in Virginia. 
Near Fredericksburg they have had quite a few 
cases of sleeping sickness this last year. 

Anthrax can also be protected against. Of 
course, anthrax is a very rare condition, mostly 
found in cattle, but if there is an extreme out¬ 
break anywhere in the community the horses 
should be immunized against anthrax. 

Equine rhinopneumonitis, the disease that 
Dr. Doll has worked on so much, and which 
he will bring you up to date on, cannot be 
absolutely prevented but it can be controlled 
by a nasal spray of the attenuated virus which 
he has produced from the rhino-pneumonitis 
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virus. This is the virus that causes virus abor¬ 
tion. It also causes the condition in young foals 
termed the "snots.” The foals have a runny 
nose sometimes with and sometimes without 
a temperature, but mostly always it will pro¬ 
duce a temperature. If you get no reaction from 
the nasal spray, the chances are that you are 
not going to do very much good in the im¬ 
munization program. 

We have always had at Claiborne a pretty 
steady outbreak of the snots in our young 
horses after they are weaned. We have been 
quite fortunate in virus abortion in that we 
have not had an outbreak since 1951. Dr. Doll 
assures me that the reason we have not had 
an outbreak is because our farm is so dirty, 
so infected with virus abortion, that we have 
a good immunity from it all the time. He may 
be correct, because we do have the nasal dis¬ 
charge from our foals every year. We spray 
every year in June and October in an effort 
to increase it. So far we have been able to 
increase it even though they’ve had a snotty 
nose to begin with. 

Botulism is another rare disease of horses. 
It can be prevented. However, I wouldn’t think 
anybody would want to use immunization 
methods because botulism can absolutely be 
prevented by using care in feeding. An animal 
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PHONE: PARKWAY 5-0220 

C. ILLS, he. 

attoAAe. 

Operating under regulations of Interstate Commerce Commission 

Box 124 e Laurel, Maryland 


that has sound feed, forage, and grain will 
never have botulism. 

Strangles, caused by streptococcus equi, has 
always been one of the worst diseases of young 
animals. Most of the Thoroughbred farms have 
managed to stay free of this disease. General 
Kelser told me many years ago that strangles 
infection is lurking in the vicinity of every 
horse, and if we could control the influenza, 
which he then called it, and which Dr. Doll 
will call equine rhinopneumonitis, we would 
never have any strangles. But in the last couple 
of years Dr. Bryans has produced a vaccine 
which absolutely will protect against strangles. 

I speak from first-hand experience and I know 
that it works. He told me just a few moments 
ago that arrangements are being made now 
for this strangles vaccine to be produced com¬ 
mercially, so it will be available to the entire 
country. Up until now it has been available 
only to those people who could procure it from 
the Kentucky Experiment Station. 

Recurrent ophthalmia is still a pretty serious 
condition in horses in some districts of the 
country. We really know very little more about 
recurrent ophthalmia than we did 30 years ago. 
We know that it can be prevented by the use 
of riboflavin. Riboflavin in the feed of animals 
that have never had recurrent ophthalmia will 
protect them, but it is of no value at all as a 
curative agent. This makes it a rather mysteri¬ 
ous thing. If it will prevent recurrent ophthalmia 
it seems as though it would help cure an animal 
with ophthalmia. It doesn’t have any effect at 
all on the outcome of an ophthalmia case. 

Osteomalacia we see very little of in a lime¬ 
stone subsoil country. It is still a problem, but 
it is absolutely preventable by the proper bal¬ 
ance of phosphorus and calcium in the diet of 
the animal. 

Quarantine is a must on any large horse farm. 
It is also a must on the small place. I mean 
it doesn’t make really much difference if you 


have 20 horses and are receiving one new 
horse, or whether you have 500 horses and you 
are receiving 20. The protection that the 
animals that you already have against the in¬ 
fections which may be introduced to your farm 
by a new arrival must be maintained. The size 
of your farm and the number of animals you 
expect to take in determines the size of the 
quarantine area. I like to see several on a large 
farm. They should be three-, five-, seven-, or 
nine-stall quarantine areas with suitable pad- 
docks that are all double fenced from each 
other. There should be several paddocks of 
three or four acre size with their own water 
troughs in each one. The site must be very 
carefully selected for drainage, so that the 
drainage from the quarantine area does not 
drain back to the land where you are keeping 
other horses. 

The duration of quarantine normally will be 
21 days. If you use a large quarantine barn, 
say 12 or 15 stalls, you are handicapping your¬ 
self pretty badly because the date of your quar¬ 
antine must be from the arrival of the last 
animal. For instance, if you have one quarantine 
area only and a maiden mare arrives and you 
place her in quarantine and one week later an¬ 
other mare arrives and you put her in the 
same quarantine barn, then your quarantine 
period has started all over again. A week later 
another animal arrives and you still have to 
wait three weeks from when the last animal 
went in. That means that your first animal is 
going to be in qiiarantine for five weeks. And 
so on. That is the reason why a number of 
areas with a small number of stalls helps you 
to get these animals out of the quarantine 
and spread them around through the farm 
where you want them as fast as the quarantine 
period expires. 

I don’t feel that I have stressed quarantine 
enough, but I don’t know what more to say 
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FOR SALE 




192 ACRE FARM 

NEW MASONRY STABLES FOR 30 

urjDccc 

TACK ROOM & OFFICE 
FENCED PASTURES 

PRESENTLY OPERATED AS BREEDING 
FARM. 




• 3/ 4 MILE TRAINING TRACK 

• CHARLOTTE HALL, MD. 

B. F. ASHER 301-Tulip 4-3223 

H. R. SMITH 301-Spruce 3-8737 

(EVENINGS) 


BREEDING FARM 


about it. In the present-day transportation, 
where our animals arrive by train, by truck, 
and by plane, you must remember that we are 
liable to the infections of pretty nearly the 
entire world on each one of our farms. So I 
want to impress upon you the real necessity 
for quarantine. 

As much as we hate to admit it, everyone 
who has broodmares has abortions in their 
broodmares. So I would like to outline the 
routine to be followed when a mare aborts. 
Ordinarily, a mare aborts in her own stall, in 
a stable on the farm, and is found about 2 or 
3 o'clock in the morning by the night watch¬ 
man. The night watchman is instructed to mere¬ 
ly use his flashlight. If the mare seems to be 
all right, not suffering in any way at all, and the 
fetus has already been aborted, he finds some 
wire or string and ties the door closed so no 
one will make the mistake of entering that stall. 

If the day man comes on in the morning and 
finds the stall door wired, he knows that he 
is to stay out of that stall. If everything is OK, 
the watchman doesn't call the veterinarian until 
morning. If he is worried about the mare, if the 
mare is not behaving herself in every way, he 
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calls the veterinarian at once. When the vet¬ 
erinarian arrives, he is wearing rubber boots. 
He enters the stall, examines the mare, and 
picks up the fetus. The fetus is put in a con¬ 
tainer and invariably, without exception, that 
fetus is taken to the Experiment Station here 
at the University of Kentucky for examination 
and diagnosis to find out why the mare aborted. 
The mare is left in her stall until we get the 
report from the Experiment Station. If the re¬ 
port is negative, the mare is immediately moved 
out to the quarantine area. The stall is cleaned 
out and disinfected, and left to dry out before 
it is used again. If there is no infection, as 
soon as the stall is thoroughly dry it is occupied 
by another animal. If there is infection the 
mare stays in quarantine until all danger of in¬ 
fection has passed from her, and the stall is 
left vacant as long as we can get along without 
it. 

I would also like to outline the procedure 
in the removal of dead animals. I have a ter¬ 
rific horror of having the so-called dead wagon 
move onto my farm. This wagon goes to every 
farm, usually in several counties. You have no 
idea what disease the last animal that he picked 
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up had died from. These wagons are supposed 
to be of metal, absolutely fluid tight so that 
they will not drip any fluids out as they pass 
along the road on the way to your farm. But 
I have never yet seen one that complied with 
these regulations to my satisfaction. To over¬ 
come this possible infection on a farm, in each 
section of the farm we should set up facilities 
for the loading of dead animals. This area should 
have one gate opening onto the highway, for 
the dead wagon to back in and pick up the dead 
animal. Another gate should open into the farm 
side where the animal is brought from what¬ 
ever point it died to the pickup point, where 
the dead wagon can pick it up and take it 
away. 

The value of any veterinary service can be 
based on the number of postmortems performed 
in the same manner as employed in a human 
hospital. Medical authorities rate the quality 
of a hospital on the number of postmortems 
that are performed on the deaths in that hos¬ 
pital. So we make it not a 100 per cent routine, 
but if there is any question at all about the 
cause of death of any animal, that animal is 
brought to the Experiment Station for com¬ 
plete postmortem examination. And I don’t 
believe that there is any place in the country 
at this particular time where a more complete 
postmortem examination is made than is made 
here as the Experiment Station today. I believe 
that covers my remarks. Thank you very much 
for your courteous attention. 

QUESTIONS 

Q.: Should all mares be vaccinated if an 
abortion occurs on a farm? 

Sager: Do you mean salmonella abortion, in¬ 
fectious abortion, or do you mean virus abor¬ 
tion? I’ll answer it both ways. On salmonella 
abortion, the infectious abortion which is caused 
by salmonella, we vaccinate only mares in foal. 
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But on the virus abortion, the nasal spray of 
rhinopneumonitis virus is administered to 
every animal on the farm. Suckling foals, brood¬ 
mares, yearlings, 2-year-olds, horses back from 
the track that are resting from training, every 
animal on the farm is given the virus spray, 
because not only do we hope to get benefits 
in the prevention of virus abortion but we 
also hope to cut down on the respiratory dis¬ 
eases of our race horses while they are at the 
track. We have a tremendous amount of trou¬ 
ble with horses going to the race track with 
respiratory diseases. It seems to me that Hia¬ 
leah, Florida, is our worst offender. It doesn’t 
seem as though we are ever able to move a 
group of yearlings into Hialeah without their 
being sick. So all of our yearlings have had 
this spray four times before they get to the 
race track. Does that answer your question? 

Q.: What is the procedure on abortion in 
the field? 

Sager: I don’t know whether I understand 
you. If a mare aborts in the field rather than 
in the barn? Well, we follow the same proce¬ 
dure as closely as we can. The mare is immedi¬ 
ately taken to her own stall. The fetus is picked 
up right there and we lime very, very heavily 
on the entire area where the mare had been 
down. Every foot of the ground that shows 
that the mare had been rolling, all evidences 
of discharges from the mare, are thoroughly 
covered with lime. 

Q.: What do you do about the care of the 
floors in the foaling stalls? 

Sager: At the end of every foaling season 
the clay floor should be removed and the stalls 
themselves, including the walls, are scrubbed 
down with soap and hot water. They are thor¬ 
oughly cleaned and disinfected. Since very few 
of us have enough foaling stalls that they can 
be used just one time during the year, we have 
to use foaling stalls more than once. The rou¬ 
tine is to take everything out of the stall after 
the mare foals. The mare and her foal are moved 
away that same morning after she foals. If 
everything is normal, everything is taken out 
and the stall is thoroughly disinfected with 5 
per cent creosole disinfectant solution. The 
floor and walls are allowed to dry. Ordinarily 
that stall has to be occupied again that night, 
so if there is no infection and everything seems 
OK, we give it until late afternoon to dry out 
from the disinfectant and then put in new straw, 
and a new mare occupies the stall that night. 

(Next month: Practical and Veterinary Manage¬ 
ment of Stallions by Dr. W. R. McGee.) 
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$12,250 Spent At Marlboro 


track 

Marlboro 


total .34 per cent to carried over from carry over to 

handle Maryland Fund distributed 1962 season 1964 season 

$4,842,887 $16,465.82 $12,250 $579.23 $4,795.05 

Fund expenditures: 

Purses. $11,000.00 

breeder awards. 1,045.00 

stallion awards. 142.50 

Md. Horse Breeders’ 

service charge . 62.50 

Total. $12,250.00 


The Summaries, Race By Race 

MARLBORO—July 6 through July 27, inclusive 

Service Charge 
Bonus to M.H.B.A. 

FIRST DAY (July 6) — 

Purse $3,000. 3-year-olds. Foaled in Maryland. 

7 furlongs. 4 competed. 

Winner: FLEXER FOOT, sired by GAIN A FOOT 

Breeder: P. A. Rothfuss, 1032 Rural Ave., Williamsport, $285.00 $15.00 

Pa. 

Stallion bonus: None. 


THIRD DAY (July 10) — 

Purse $3,000. 2-year-olds. Foaled in Maryland. 

5 furlongs. 6 competed. 

Winner: WINNIE’S WINDY, sired by TUSCANY 

Breeder: Russell S. Steele, Windy Hill, Ellicott City, Md. 285.00 15.00 

Stallion bonus: Mrs. S. M. Pistorio, 6332 Frederick Road, 142.50 7.50 

Baltimore 28, Md. 

TWELFTH DAY (July 20)— 

Purse $5,000. 3-year-olds & up. Foaled in Maryland. 

1 l/l6 miles. 6 competed. 

Winner: FLEXER FOOT, sired by GAIN A FOOT 

Breeder: P. A. Rothfuss, 1032 Rural Ave., Williamsport, 475.00 25.00 

Pa. 

Stallion bonus: None. 
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Breeders Bonus Payments On Marlboro's Open Races 





Amt. of 

Service Chg. 

, 

Day 

Race 

Horse 

Bonus 

to M.H.B.A. 

Breeder-Address 

1 

1 

DISK MAN 

$142.50 

$ 7.50 

Mrs. T. K. Wheeler 

1 

2 

IRISH SOLDIER 

142.50 

7.50 

Gwynne Campbell 

1 

5 

PARK BENCH 

190.00 

10.00 

E. Taylor Chewning 

1 

8 

PRINCESS LOUISE 

142.50 

7.50 

Fred W. Zacharias 

2 

1 

LITTLE DIFFERENT 

142.50 

7.50 

W. T. Leatherbury 

2 

2 

DAN S DOUBLE 

142.50 

7.50 

M. H. Farr & Robert E. Fastnaught 

2 

4 

PREAKS PRIDE 

142.50 

7.50 

James A. McKenna 

2 

6 

MERRICK ANA 

190.00 

10.00 

Merrick Stable 

3 

3 

LEEMOWLEE 

142.50 

7.50 

Ellis Richardson 

3 

5 

RIVER KATE 

190.00 

10.00 

J. Page Bowie 

3 

6 

TUSCANELLY 

190.00 

10.00 

Mrs. S. M. Pistorio 

4 

3 

BOBS BIRDWOOD 

142.50 

7.50 

Anthony P. Bovello 

4 

5 

SNOMMIS 

142.50 

7.50 

F. A. Simmons 

4 

6 

MERRICK ANA 

190.00 

10.00 

Merrick Stable 

5 

5 

TEDDY’S LAD 

142.50 

7.50 

C. Lamar Creswell 

5 

7 

ZAYDEE BUCK 

190.00 

10.00 

S. Sagner & G. M. Cohen 

6 

1 

DISK MAN 

123.50 

6.50 

Mrs. T. K. Wheeler 

6 

2 

PIXIE MISS 

123.50 

6.50 

Frank M. Harrison 

6 

3 

FLYING BID 

123.50 

6.50 

R. A. Johnson 

7 

2 

EVENING PREP 

123.50 

6.50 

Joseph F. LiPira & M. J. Cremen 

7 

3 

PRONTITO 

123.50 

6.50 

Mrs. T. Hammond Welsh 

8 

2 

MARYLAND MISS 

123.50 

6.50 

Mrs. John O’D. White 

8 

4 

POLICY 

123.50 

6.50 

Frank A. Bonsai 

8 

6 

HAPPY LU 

152.00 

8.00 

Robert J. Vernic 

8 

7 

BRANDY BOY 

171.00 

9.00 

E. Taylor Chewning 

9 

8 

FANCY BINGO 

123.50 

6.50 

Mrs. Helen McGarvey Saul 

10 

2 

EQUIFROST 

123.50 

6.50 

U. W. Froe 

10 

7 

DARE RONDEAU 

123.50 

6.50 

Wood lawn Farm 

11 

5 

MONICA BABY 

123.50 

6.50 

S. Sagner & G. M. Cohen 

11 

6 

PREAK S PRIDE 

123.50 

6.50 

James A. McKenna 

12 

2 

MARYLAND MISS 

123.50 

6.50 

Mrs. John O’D. White 

12 

3 

FLAT TOP MIKE 

123.50 

6.50 

Roy R. Hunt 

12 

6 

TUSCANELLY 

171.00 

9.00 

Mrs. S. M. Pistorio 

12 

8 

MADOK 

171.00 

9.00 

Cleveland Skinker 

13 

1 

CINDY ROCK 

123.50 

6.50 

Basil A. Hall 

13 

2 

LYNN HOPE 

123.50 

6.50 

Robert S. Riley 

13 

4 

FORAY’S BOY 

123.50 

6.50 

Roy M. Bosley 

13 

5 

WINNIE’S WINDY 

171.00 

9.00 

Russell S. Steele 

13 

7 

OCCUPIED BEACH 

171.00 

9.00 

E. Taylor Chewning 

13 

8 

MR. BILLY PAGE 

123.50 

6.50 

William Page 

14 

4 

DECKAMIE 

123.50 

6.50 

Paul C Corbitt 

14 

6 

CLYNMALIRA 

152.00 

8.00 

Manor Farms, Inc. 

14 

7 

MY MARSHA 

152.00 

8.00 

Mrs. Mary Zipkin 

15 

1 

STAR NURSE 

123.50 

6.50 

Willis A. Smith 

15 

5 

FIRST THRILL 

123.50 

6.50 

Fendall M. Clagett 

15 

6 

WEST END MISS 

171.00 

9.00 

Fred G. Norris 

15 

7 

ANNIE’S JOHN 

152.00 

8.00 

Mrs. Margaret A. Marshall 

16 

2 

CAPTAIN 

123.50 

6.50 

Frank A. Bonsai 

17 

2 

BEACH PATROL 

123.50 

6.50 

Fendall M. Clagett 

17 

3 

BILLY’S PET 

123.50 

6.50 

Mrs. Wm. E. Bozman 

17 

5 

LYNN HOPE 

123.50 

6.50 

Robert S. Riley 

17 

7 

MY MARSHA 

171.00 

9.00 

Mrs. Mary Zipkin 

17 

8 

DUC DE VINC 

123.50 

6.50 

C. Eugene Howell 

18 

1 

SODAIRE 

123.50 

6.50 

William Maloney 

18 

3 

SQUEEZIE 

152.00 

8.00 

Charles T. Coburn 

18 

6 

EVENING FLAME 

380.00 

20.00 

Joseph F. LiPira & M. J. Cremen 

18 

8 

MADOK 

152.00 

8.00 

Cleveland Skinker 


.$8,388.50 
.$ 441.50 
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RAM O’ WAR IS SIRE OF THE WINNERS 
SURPRISE ATTACK, RUSE DE GUERRE 
(3rd Bright Memorial), SHAM BATTLE, 
GHOST O’WAR, LOVE N’ WAR, BRIEF EN¬ 
COUNTER, WAR ADVICE, FLASH PLAY, 
NIGHT BRIGADE and TODAY’S NEWS. 


RAM O’WAR 

ch., 1950, Ramillies—Crows Feet, by Man o' War 



defeated 

Dark Star 
Correlation 
Royal Bay Gem 
Sea O Erin 
Skipper Bill 
Tahitian King 
♦Mister Black 
Laffango 
♦Stan 

Landlocked 
Helianthus 
Fly Wheel 


RAM O’ WAR showed early speed at two and developed into 
a classic contender at 3 and a top handicapper at 4. Winner 
of the Fountain of Youth H., Governor’s H., 6 furlong 
allowance at Tropical, etc. Also in the money in the 
Preakness, Belmont, Choice S., Widener, McLennan. Royal 
Palm, New England, Lamplighter, etc. 

RAM O’ WAR is by the good sire RAMILLIES, by the great 
^BLENHEIM II, out of the MAN O’ WAR mare, CROWS 
FEET, also dam of stakes winner NO WRINKLES, etc. 

(PROPERTY OF BRUCE S. CAMPBELL) 


Windy Hills Farm 


THOMAS R. O'FARRELL 

August, 1963 


Phone: Tilden 8-7908 


Route 3, Westminster, Maryland 
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Cecil County Comes Alive 

(Continued from page 16) 


nificance of Taylor’s decision to build in Mary¬ 
land is spelled out with striking—and exciting 
—clarity. 

But "Ocala North," as Chesapeake City has 
been dubbed, is not all duPont, Sasso and Taylor. 

One of the most imaginative undertakings in 
the area is that now nearing completion on the 
170-acre property of Mary and Maje (George 
P.) Odom. The Odoms settled in the general 
area of Chesapeake City about three years ago. 
They looked long and hard for a suitable farm 
(came close to purchasing Glade Valley in 
Frederick County) before buying what is now 
known as Marydel Farm. This was the nursery 
vacated by Allaire duPont, and was where Kelso 
was raised. Across the road from the main resi¬ 
dence at Marydel there has recently been con¬ 
structed a handsome five-furlong training track. 

Marydel offered the Odoms every advantage 
until House Bill 106 (Maryland-Bred Fund) 
came along. Then a glaring deficiency manifested 
itself. Marydel, so named because of its prox¬ 
imity to the Maryland and Delaware state bor¬ 
ders, is actually in Delaware. So, to take advan- 


GEORGE WILLIAM STEPHENS, JR. 
AND ASSOCIATES 

Engineers and 
Landscape Architects 


303 Allegheny Avenue 
Towson—4 
Maryland 


tage of the newly-enacted program, the Odoms 
decided to build the Maryland Stallion Station 
a few miles down the road—indisputably in 
Maryland. 

Originally, the Maryland Stallion Station was 
intended to be a partnership enterprise, but 
when delays occurred, the Odoms elected to build 
it on their own. The timetable for completion 
of the major phase of building is to have the 
new 24-stall broodmare barn ready for occu¬ 
pancy with the opening of the 1964 breeding 
season. Another broodmare barn is to follow. 

Completed is a handsome four-stall stallion 
barn that is a model of its type. In addition 
to the four 14x14 box stalls, the barn has a 
modern office with paneled walls and tile floor, 
and a large tack room. The barn s exterior is 
finished in a new product marketed by the Kai¬ 
ser Aluminum Company, a combination of alu¬ 
minum and plywood siding. Fused directly onto 
the strong plywood backing is an outer layer of 
striated aluminum the surface of which is baked- 
on paint. Batten channel strips are used to affix 
the panels to the studding. The result is a hand¬ 
some, maintenance-free exterior. 

Grass is in, fences are going up, and ever¬ 
greens are being planted by the truckload. 

Pied d’Or will move a few miles across the 
Delaware-Maryland line from Eugene Wey¬ 
mouth’s farm to become one of the first ten¬ 
ants of the Maryland Stallion Station. This 
syndicated son of *Nasrullah-Two Lea, by Bull 
Lea, who won over $100,000, served his second 
book of mares this year. 

Also slated for the Maryland Stallion Station 
is Mrs. duPont’s Quillso, a half-brother to three¬ 
time Horse of the Year Kelso. By the great sire 
*Princequillo, Quillso made his first season at 
Brookmeade Farm, Virginia, this year. He did 
not race because of a fractured sesamoid. 

Now a 3-year-old, Quillso is a well-made horse 
of fine substance and should furnish out into a 
magnificent specimen. Both of the Stallion Sta¬ 
tion studs have the looks and pedigree to be¬ 
come successful progenitors under Manager 
Fred Cornyn. 

The Odoms have not decided on the two 
remaining stallions for their new enterprise. It 
is likely that one will be a stallion of some ex¬ 
perience, while the other will be a first-class horse 
right off the track. There have been offers, but 
at this point the Odoms can afford to be selec¬ 
tive in their quest of young horses. 

The Maryland Horse 
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Harford Show Results 

Neither ring dust nor the long day ham¬ 
pered spirits at the Havre de Grace Chapter 
Harford Horse and Pony Clubs 16th annual 
horse and pony show. Having the arduous task 
of judging for the day at Golden Vein Farms 
was Earl Stitely, of Reisterstown. Proceeds from 
this year’s show went to the Harford County 
Humane Society in Fallston. 

The results follow: 

Class 1—Lead Line. 1. Mint Julep, Ann McCloskey; 
2. Reporter, Scott Williams; 3. Little Beaver, Lee 
Anne Branum. 

Class 2—Position. 1. Duke, Sue Ann Guess; 2. Lady 
Nevis, Bill McClosky; 3. Mint Julep, Beverly 
Yale. 

Class 3—Intermediate Riders. 1. Missfire, Susan Cook; 
2. Lady Galjan, Linda Stone; 3. Sally, Sharon Kil¬ 
leen. 

Class 4—Hack Horsemanship. 1. Sue Barnes, Vixen; 
2. Royal Bard, Deanne Gutman; 3. Jennita, Irene 
Orantas. 

Class 5—Horsemanship Over Fences. 1. Vixen, Sue 
Barnes; 2. Royal Bard, Deanne Gutman; 3. Bronze 
Brat, Judy Kirsten. 

Class 6—Capt. Miller Perpetual Trophy (time and 
faults course). 1. Golden Angel, Nancy Goll; 2. 
Vixen, Sue Barnes; 3. Bronze Brat, Eddie Connors. 
Class 7—Bareback Hunters. 1. Bronze Brat, Judy 
Kirsten; 2. Vixen, Sue Barnes; 3. Murmur, Anne 
Forbes. 

Class 8—Pleasure Class (Members of Susquehanna 
Trail Riding Club only). 1. Golden Angel, Twinkle 
Watts; 2. Bronze Brat, Bonnie Penny; 3. Mr. Chance, 
Stanley Walker. 

Class 9—Novice Hack. 1. Bronze Brat, Brenda Col¬ 
lins; 2. Golden Angel, Cathy Black; 3. Arabian 
Honey, Kathy Lenander. 

Class 10—Novice Jumping. 1. Bronze Brat, Brenda 
Collins; 2. Golden Angel, Cathy Black; 3. Lady’s 
Man, Sue Steiding. 

Class 11—Musical Chairs (11 yrs. and under). 1. 
Misty, Laurie Owen; 2. Charlie, Judy Pennell; 3. 
Duke, Lisa Lyons. 

Class 11 (over 11 years). 1. Lady Galjan, Judy 
Lohsen; 2. Charlie, Tina Lebling; 3. Sally, Timi 
Brock. 

Class 12—Open Hunter. 1. Nifty, Bill Martin; 2. 
Bronze Brat, Eddie Connors; 3. Golden Angel, 
Nancy Goll. 

Class 13—Hunter Hack. 1. Golden Angel, Nancy 
Goll; 2. Charlie, Tina Lebling; 3. Nifty, Bill Martin. 
Class 14—Red Light Canter. 1. Flica, Jill Barrick; 

2. Rocket, Brenda Collins; 3. Hopeless, Cathy Black. 
Class 15—Red Light Walk. 1. Sally, Carmella Di 
Domenico; 2. Princess, Greg Watts; 3. Brandy, 
Aaron Barchowsky. 

Red Light Trot. 1. Misty, Laurie Owen; 2. Bandy, 
Barbara Reese; 3. Lady Galjan, Susan Lofland. 
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Class 16—Humane Society Challenge Trophy. 1. 
Golden Angel, Eddie Connors; 2. Bronze Brat, 
Kathy Green; 3. Vixen, Sue Barnes. 

Class 17—Knockdown and Out (14-2 and under). 1. 
Sally, Carol Ames; 2. Nifty, Bill Martin; 3. Avery, 
Cliff Santiago. 

Class 18—Pleasure Class. 1. Bronze Brat, Judy Kir¬ 
sten; 2. Golden Angel, Nancy Goll; 3. Arabian 
Honey, Barbara Lawson. 

Class 19—Pair Class. 1. Princess, Peggy Mackin; Flicka, 
Jill Barrick. 

2, Jennita, Irene Orantas; Loony, Ted Sinclair. 

3. Bronze Brat, Eddie Connors; Golden Angel, Sue 
Barnes. 

Class 20—Showmanship. 1. Murmur, Deanne Gut¬ 
man; 2. Jennita, Irene Orantas; 3. Bronze Brat, 
Judy Kirsten. 

Class 21—Novice Pleasure. 1. Murmur, Anne Forbes; 
2. Golden Angel, Barbara Davidson; 3. Pam’s Com¬ 
et, Merry Ludlow. 

Equitation Champion — Sue Barnes on Vixen. 

Reserve—Judy Kirsten, Bronze Brat. 

Performance Champion—Golden Angel ridden by 
Nancy Goll. 

Reserve—Bronze Brat ridden by Eddie Connors, 
Kathy Green and Judy Kirsten. 

Novice Champion—Brenda Collins on Bronze Brat. 
Reserve—Cathy Black on Golden Angel. 
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QUARTER DECK 

(bay horse, 1953) 


♦Half Crown 

QUARTER DECK < 


Miss Ferdinand 


{ Hyperion 
Gwyniad 
i *Bull Dog 
(Misleading 


! Gainsborough 
Selene 

(Salmon-Trout 
(Slovene 

(*Teddy 
(Plucky Liege 

(Sweep 

(*Rigamarole 


Quarter Deck is a grandson of HYPERION whose progeny are 
coveted by Thoroughbred breeders all over the world. 

Quarter Deck's dam is Miss Ferdinand, a stakes-winning daughter of 
the great sire *Bull Dog. 

Quarter Deck's blood combines the world's greatest lines. 

This young stallion is standing the 1963 season at Bowling Brook 
Farm. He is the property of Christiana Stable. 

PRIVATE CONTRACT 

Inquiries To 

Henry S. Clark 

Giyndon, Maryland Farm Manager: Harry Green 

Phone: TEnnyson 3-4797 Spruce 5-4383 
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NATIVE DANCER 


Gr„ 1950, by Polynesian—Geisha, by Discovery 

One of the great race horses of this century, Native Dancer has 
established himself as an outstanding sire of top class stakes 
winners. In his first five crops to race 79 of his 84 starters have 
won, 27 of them have won or placed in stakes. This does not in¬ 
clude his current crop of 2-year-olds, a crcp which includes the 
undefeated Juvenile and Great American Stakes winner Raise a 
Native. Last year Native Dancer sired the Champion 2-Year-Old in 
France, and his sons and daughters have also won major stakes 
in England and from coast to coast in America. 

^ ! Stud Fee 

Fee $10,000 Live Foal or $7,500 in three payments: 1) $2,500 no 
return, due with signed contract, 2) $2,500 due Sept. 1 of year 
bred if mare is in foal, 3) $2,500 due when foal stands and nurses. 


FARM 


Glyndon, Maryland 
Telephone: TEnnyson 3-3737 









At Stud in Maryland 

PROPERTY OF MRS. ANDERSON FOWLER 


ASSEMBLYMAN 


Out of a stakes winning half-sister to the winner WHITE CROSS, dam of 
FIRM POLICY, winner of Top Flight H., Monmouth Oaks, Test and Alabama 
Stakes; 2nd Frizette Stakes, Astarita, Mother Goose. His First Dam is a half- 
sister to the winners ATHENIA, (10 races and $105,710), Salason (13 wins and 
$69,145), AEGINA, ATHENIAN, PELLA, BAKER COUNTY. 


Assemblyman 
Bay, 1954 


Menow 

Libba 


•Pharamond II 
Alcibiades 
Sir Damion 
I Salaminia 


Phalaris 
Selena 
S Supremus 
I ‘Regal Roman 
i ‘Sir Gallahad III 
| Ommiad 
| Man o' War 
( Alcibiades 


By MENOW: Stakes winner of $140,100; As champion 2 year-old was top-weighted on 
Experimental Handicap at 126 lbs. Won Futurity S., Champagne S., Withers S., Massa¬ 
chusetts H., Potomac H.; 2nd Washington Park Futurity, Blue Grass S.; 3rd Preak- 
ness, Havre de Grace H.; 4th Kentucky Derby. Third on General Sire list of 1951. Sire 
of 6 winners of over $100,000. each. 


1st Dam: 

LIBBA, b., 1948 by Sir Damion. Stakes winner of 6 races and $23,025, including Hurri¬ 
cane H., 2nd Ponce De Leon H., 4th Bougainvillea H., Her only registered foal is: 
ASSEMBLYMAN, winner of 6 races and $87,799, including Independence Day S., 
Sophomore Special; 2nd Boardwalk H., Lawrence Realization, Yankee H., Knick¬ 
erbocker H.; 3rd Kent S. Sire. 

2nd Dam: 

SALAMINIA, by Man o’ War. Winner Alabama S., Ladies’ H., Gallant Fox H., Dam of: 
ATHENIA, Winner 10 races and $105,710, including Cleopatra, Artful, Ladies’ H., 
Misty Isle S.; 2nd Kentucky Oaks; 3rd Jerome H., New York H., Keeneland 
Special; Dam of: 

GEORGIAN, winner at 2 and 3, 6 wins and $103,535, Washington Park Futurity. 
Aesthete, 6 wins and $56,070; 2nd Gazelle S., Beverly H.; 3rd Pollyanna, 
Arlington Lassie S., Dam of: 

Aesthetic, 5 wins at 3 and 4; 2nd Fashion S., National Stallion S., 
Pollyanna S., Gazelle, Spinster S.; 3rd Kentucky Oaks, Churchill Downs, 
Liberty Belle, Diana H., 

Attica, winner at 3 and 4, 2nd New Castle S., Matriarch H., etc. 

Aegina, winner at 3 ($42,400.), 2nd Coaching Club American Oaks, Arlington H.; 
3rd Bougainvillea H., Producer. 

White Cross, 3 wins at 3; 3rd Pageant S., Firenze H.; Dam of: 

FIRM POLICY, winner of 3 races at two, also second in Astarita, Frizette 
Stakes; winner of Monmouth Oaks, Test (2nd division), Alabama Stakes, and 
2 other races at 3, also second in Mother Goose Stakes, third in Coaching Club 
American Oaks, Beldame, Spinster Stakes; winner of Top Flight H. at 4. 
Athenian, winner at 2, $33,330; 2nd Washington Park Futurity. 

Pella, winner at 2 and 3; 2nd Governor’s Lady H.; Producer. 

Salamanca. Winner and producer. 

Salason. Winner 13 races and $69,145. 

Baker County. Winner 
and the producer Sacrifice. 


Mr. and Mrs. Daniel B. Brewster's 

WORTHINGTON FARMS 


Glyndon, Maryland 


Marcel LeMasson, Manager 
Phone: Tennyson 3-4104 




